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The irruption of tits in autumn 1957 
By S. Cramp, A. Pettet and J. T. R. Sharrock 


INTRODUCTION 


In SEPTEMBER 1957 reports from both coast and inland indicated 
unusual movements of tits and some other species. An appeal was 
issued (Brit. Birds, 50: 495 and 542) for any relevant observations 
including outbreaks of milk-bottle opening and attacks on paper and 
other materials. This appeal was repeated in Bird Stady and in various 
magazines and newspapers, and supplemented by three B.B.C. broad- 
casts. The response was most gratifying, indeed almost overwhelming, 
as the list of acknowledgements shows. This wealth of information 
has meant, however, that it is quite impossible to give details of all 
observations. Even in summary form the report is lengthy and must 
appear in two parts. The first deals with the movements and in 
creases of tits in the British Isles in the late summer and autumn of 
1957, the position during the winter months, the return movements in 
1958, the behaviour during the invasion, and the ringing recoveries. 
The second part will include observations elsewhere in Europe, the 
movements of other species, the evidence for previous tit irruptions, 
and a discussion of the probable causes of the events in 1957. 


MOVEMENTS OF TITS IN LATE SUMMER AND AUTUMN 1957 
Before mid-September 

Increases in the numbers of common birds are easily overlooked, 
especially just after the nesting season, except in places like the centres 
of cities and some coastal regions. Nevertheless, there is much 
evidence that British Blue and Great Tits (Parus caeruleus and mayor 
were unusually abundant in the late summer of 1957 and that some 
were wandering outside their normal haunts before there were any 
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signs of invasion by Continental birds. This local wandering is 
suggested by a number of cases of the retrapping of ringed birds not 
seen for periods of up to four years, and also by the presence of Blue 
and Great Tits at such places as Steep Holm in the Bristol Channel. 
Reports like the last indicate that it began in late June and early July. 
Increases later in July and in early August, mainly of Blue Tits, were 
noted at places in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Yorkshire and North Wales, and by the second half of August such 
reports were numerous. They mostly refer to inland areas, chiefly 
in S. England, with isolated records from the Midlands, N. England 
and N. Ireland, but both Great and Blue Tits—usually in small 
numbers—appeared at a few places on the coast, from Essex to Somer- 
set, whilst Saltee had its first recorded Blue Tit. 

In early September there were more reports of coastal increases and 
movements. At Titchfield Haven (Hampshire) Blue Tits were 
unusually plentiful on the 7th, at Gibraltar Point (Lincolnshire) 24 
Blue Tits were seen coasting south-west on the 8th, and there were 
parties of Blue and Great Tits at Sand Point (Somerset) on the 13th. 
The first reports of unusual numbers in Scotland relate to this period- 
an influx of Great Tits at Avoch (Ross) and an increase of Blue Tits 
at Kilcreggan (Dunbarton). Actual passage was not often seen, 
though at Richmond Park (Surrey), from 16th to 2zoth August and 
later, parties of Blue and Great Tits were observed going south-west 
and on 13th September small flocks of Blue were moving north-west 
at Wellington (Shropshire). 


Coastal and inland movements in the latter half of September 

It is important to note that before mid-September there were few 
records suggesting any increase in Coal Tits. Odd wanderers were 
reported in late August and early September from four places in S. 
England and one in Yorkshire, but the only large numbers at this time 
were on the shore of Belfast Lough on 8th September. In view of this, 
the appearance in mid-September of small numbers of Coal Tits 
almost simultaneously at many places on the south and east coasts of 
England suggests that this was the start of the influx from the Con- 
tinent. The first were at Spurn (Yorkshire) and Dungeness (Kent) on 
14th September, at Gibraltar Point on the 15th, and at Portland 
(Dorset), Farlington Marshes (Hampshire) and South Shields (Co. 
Durham) on the 16th. Numbers were small, but they were followed 
a day or two later by more Blue Tits and occasional Great Tits. Thus, 
on 14th September three tired Blue Tits were seen in the bushes at 
Eastney Point near Portsmouth (Hampshire), and on the 15th nine 
Blue were reported from Dungeness, whilst some 250 were counted 
between early morning and early afternoon moving in a north-west 
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direction up Southampton Water (Hampshire). On the 16th Dunge- 
ness had 25 Blue Tits and two Great, Spurn 12 Blue and eight Great, 
and an increase of Blue Tits was noted at Cleethorpes (Lincolnshire). 
On the 17th the first signs of the movement of Blue Tits were seen at 
Portland. 

In the next few days there were reports of parties of Blue Tits, with 
occasional Great and Coal, from many places on the east and south 
coasts of England, from Whitley Bay in Northumberland to Portland 
in Dorset.* Numbers were still relatively small, with apparently not 
more than a hundred Blue Tits in a day at any place and usually less 
than ten Great or Coal Tits, and they fluctuated on different parts of 
the coast. Thus, while Spurn reported none from 21st September 
until almost the end of the month, Gibraltar Point had an increase of 
all three species on the 23rd, and in Norfolk influxes of Blue Tits 
occurred at Cley and Blakeney between the 2zoth and 22nd and at 
Cromer on the 21st and 22nd. The 21st marked the first invasion of 
Blue Tits at Whitley Bay (Northumberland) and the Naze (Essex), 
and in the south they were seen at Shoreham and Pagham Harbour 
(Sussex) and Titchfield Haven and Christchurch Harbour (Hampshire) 
while there were over eighty moving west at St. Catherine’s Point 
(Isle of Wight). Yet on this day there was little movement at Dunge- 
ness or Sandwich Bay in Kent. 

There are signs that the Blue Tits in this first coastal movement may 
have spread inland rapidly, perhaps triggering off more extensive 
movements in the resident birds. Thus increases, often marked, 
were noted at Ruddington (Nottingham) on the 18th; at Norwich 
(Norfolk) between the 18th and 20th; in central Lorffon on the 19th; 
in Hereford and at Hilbre Island (Cheshire) on the zoth; in Cambridge- 
shire on the 21st; at Newport (Monmouth), Ruxley (Kent) and 
Hoylake (Cheshire) on the 22nd; in Liverpool on the 2sth; and at 
Bolton (Lancashire), Peak Hill (Devon), Porlock Marsh (Somerset), 
Machynlleth (Montgomery) and Lundy (Devon) on the 26th. On 
27th September, Blue and Great Tits were seen moving west at 
Glenthorne on the Devon-Somerset border, and on the 28th nine 
Blue Tits were flying high south-west at Woodhay Down (Berkshire). 
Blue Tits reached Bardsey (Caernarvonshire) on the z9th and Skok- 
holm (Pembrokeshire) and the Calf of Man on 1st October, when an 
increase was observed at Appleby (Westmorland). These reports 
suggest a northerly and westerly spread, but they are too few to estab- 
lish this and some of the increases may have been entirely due to local 
movements of British birds. 


*Records are too numerous to be given in full, but Appendix A in Part 2 will 
give the numbers recorded at observatories and other coastal stations where regular 
or frequent watches were kept, and many of the county reports include full details. 
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Coal Tit records are fewer, but, as the species is much less common 
or absent in many areas, probably more significant. The first were 
seen at Alvecote Pools (Warwick) on 16th September, in central 
London and at Porton Down (Wiltshire) on the 19th, at Sand Point 
(Somerset) on the 21st, at Cholsey (Berkshire), Newport (Monmouth) 
and Amington (Warwick) on the 26th, and at Lundy and Skokholm 
on 1st October. Further north, there were marked increases west of 
the Pennines a few days after the east coast influx—at Manchester on 
the zoth, at Birkdale (Lancashire) and Hilbre Point (Cheshire) on the 
22nd, at Burnley (Lancashire) on the 25th, at Nantwich (Cheshire) 
and Bardsey on the 29th, and at the Calf of Man on 4th October. A 
movement across from the east coast seems possible, but there were 
no records of Coal Tits in unusual numbers inland in Yorkshire until 
October (see also Appendix B). 

Although few Continental birds were identified in these coastal 
movements which began in mid-September (partly due to the dith- 
culties of racial identification, which are discussed in Appendix B), it is 
believed nevertheless that in most cases an invasion from the Con- 
tinent is represented. Firstlyg there was the almost simultaneous 
appearance of numbers of tits at many places on the east and south 
coasts, particularly significant in the case of the Coal Tit. Secondly, 
birds were reported on vessels at sea, e.g. Blue and Great Tits appeared 
on the Smith’s Knoll light vessel (26 miles from the Norfolk coast) on 
zoth September, a Blue Tit alighted on a trawler off the East Anglian 
coast in late September, and small parties of Blue and Great Tits 
were seen moving north each afternoon in September and the first 
ten days of October by an observer on a ship some 14 miles S.S.W. of 
Portland (Dorset). Thirdly, there were reports of birds coming in off 
the sea at, for example, St. Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight) and 
Sandwich Bay (Kent). Lastly, this initial movement was largely 
confined to the east and south coasts; the occasional birds on the 
west coast in September can probably be ascribed to local wandering 
or movements across the country. 


Coastal movements in late September 

There was a distinct lull in most coastal areas from 24th to 26th 
September, when a depression moved from S.W. Ireland across 
Cornwall and the Channel. However, during the night of 26th/27th 
September a ridge of high pressure passed south, and in the next 
two days there was a considerable movement over a restricted area on 
the south coast. On the 27th 447 Blue Tits, with some Great and Coal, 
were counted travelling N.W. at Sandwich Bay, and at Portland some 
two hundred Blue Tits (with odd Great) were seen in the early morning 


fiving in at about sixtv feet; many landed for a time before continuing 
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Fic. 1. Weather situation at 06.00 hours on 27th September 1957. Marked 
movements of tits (Parus spp.) on parts of the south coast of England 


north-west. On the 28th an even larger passage occurred at Portland, 
with over 460 Blue Tits, 27 Great and one Coal moving mainly north 
west; there were many parties of Blue Tits also going north-west at 
Titchfield Haven (Hampshire) and others were seen coming off the 
sea and coasting west at St. Catherine’s. No special movements, 
however, were recorded at Dungeness, Lancing Beach or Shoreham 
at this time, and the others ceased after the cold front of a small 
depression passed over England on the night of 28th/z9th September. 

This short but intense burst of movement, involving much higher 
numbers of birds, seems to have been closely connected with the ridge 
of high pressure over the Channel and N.W. France. In contrast to 
much of N.W. Europe and Britain north of a line from the Thames to 
Cardigan Bay, where there was considerable cloud, the night skies in 
the Channel area were clear and the early morning movement occurred 
as it became overcast (see Fig. 1). It seems likely that most of the tits 
involved came from adjoining areas in N.W. France and Belgium, 
and that birds were then moving on both sides of the Channel, for 
the first invasion at Ushant (Finistére) was noted on the 27th. 
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Movements on the east and south coasts in early October 

Numbers on the south coast remained fairly low in the first days of 
October, but there was some activity on the east coast, e.g. a north- 
ward movement of Blue Tits at Spurn (Yorkshire) on the ist, an 
increase at Gibraltar Point (Lincolnshire) on the 2nd, and tired Blue 
Tits seen feeding among the grasses at Whitley Bay (Northumberland) 
on the 4th. There were the beginnings of a much larger movement 
on the sth, when numbers of Blue Tits rose at Portland, many were 
seen at Titchfield Haven and St. Catherine’s Point and there were 
apparently fresh arrivals of Blue and Great Tits at Bradwell (Essex). 
This soon developed into the largest and most extensive of all the 
coastal movements. 

On 6th October there were reports of influxes from Northumberland 
in the north-east right round the coast to the Isles of Scilly in the south- 
west. Although Monks’ House (Northumberland) reported no 
unusual numbers of Blue Tits during the autumn, five Coal Tits 
appeared there on the 6th, at Whitley Bay Blue Tits were seen feeding 
along a }-mile stretch of coast, and tired immigrants were seen at 
Graythorpe (Co. Durham). Across the Tees, at Redcar (Yorkshire), 
passage north-west of Blue Tits, with some Coal, was observed and 
Spurn recorded about fifty Blue Tits, with one Coal and one Great. 
The movement was still more striking in Lincolnshire, where a marked 
passage of Blue Tits was seen at six places on the coast, following the 
shore line between north and west in the north, and between south 
and south-west in the south (see Fig. 4). In N. Kent, Blue Tits were 
seen at Shellness and a number came in off the Thames at Cliffe. At 
Dungeness the highest numbers of the autumn were recorded, with 
275 Blue Tits, 50 Great and 40 Coal moving north-west (12 Coal Tits 
trapped were considered to be Continental birds). Further west, in 
Hampshire and Dorset, Blue Tits were seen moving between north 
and west over Southsea Castle and north at St. Catherine’s, Portland 
and Studland Heath and were numerous on the cliffs and in the town at 
Swanage. A small westward movement was observed at St. Ives 
(Cornwall), and the main invasion now began at St. Agnes (Isles of 
Scilly) when 25 Blue, 20 Great and 60 Coal Tits arrived at 11 a.m., 
most of the Coal Tits leaving the same day. 

On 7th October the pattern along the east coast was much the same 
(two Blue Tits were seen on Holy Island, Northumberland, and the 
first flocks noted at Walberswick, Suffolk), but on the south coast the 
movement was more marked further west. Numbers at Dungeness 
dropped sharply, but at Portland the Blue Tit total trebled and there 
were 150 Great, appearing mainly after 9.30 a.m. At St. Ives, mixed 
flocks of Blue and Great Tits, some hundreds in all, passed over in a 
south to south-east direction and at St. Agnes numbers of Great and 
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Blue increased. There were the first reports of the invasion in the 
Channel Islands, when about 200 Blue Tits, with similar numbers of 
Great and some Coal, arrived from the north-west at the small island 
of Lihou, while many Blue Tits and some Great were seen on Sark 
(Jersey had a large passage of both species a little later, between 12th 
and 23rd October). 

The coastal influx continued on 8th October. Numbers were lower 
on most of the east and south coasts, but Christchurch Harbour 
(Hampshire) and St. Agnes had their peaks of the Blue Tit movement, 
there was a small influx at Cley (Norfolk) and six Blue Tits were re- 
ported from the Haisboro lightship; passage over St. Ives continued. 
On the 9th numbers generally on these coasts declined still further, 
although St. Agnes had its highest total of Great Tits. 

This movement in early October was the largest and most extensive 
of the autumn. Blue Tits were by far the most numerous species 
again, but the proportion of Great Tits rose substantially and there 
were occasionally large numbers of Coal Tits. As in the previous 
movement, the passage was associated with an anticyclone over the 
British Isles. This was over S. Ireland at the beginning of the month 
and moved gradually eastwards until on the 6th, the day of the peak, 
it was centred over the Channel and extended across central Europe 
(Fig. 2). A low pressure area covered all Scandinavia and it seems 
unlikely that many birds from this area took part. On 7th October 
the anticyclone moved across to S.E. Europe leaving a ridge across 
England and the adjacent parts of the Continent, with little cloud over 
S.W. England and adjoining areas of France on the 8th (Fig. 3). 
This may have been partly responsible for the more marked move- 
ments then noted further west, although coasting would have in- 
creased numbers there also. 


Movements on the west coast in October 


The small increases in late September at west coast observatories may 
have been largely due to wandering British birds, perhaps joined by 
some Blue and Coal Tits which had moved across from the east coast. 
The first marked increases in the west were in early October and, 
although numbers were much smaller than on the east and south 
coasts, there are signs of double peaks at Lundy, Skokholm and 
Bardsey (see Appendix A) which at least suggest that the two large 
movements in late September and early October in the south and east 
were reflected afterwards in the west. Thus Lundy reported peak 
figures for Blue Tits on 4th/sth October, with a secondary peak on the 
oth, whilst Coal Tits increased on the 7th and reached a maximum on 
the 11th. (On the 4th, too, Blue Tit movement was noted higher up 
the Bristol Channel, when a party flew in from the sea at Steart Point, 
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Fic. 2. Weather situation at 06.00 hours on 6th October 1957. Peak movements 
of tits (Parus spp.) in many coastal areas in eastern and southern England from 


Northumberland to the Isles of Scilly 


Somerset, and all three species were seen on Steep Holm between the 
4th and 6th.) At Skokholm the highest Blue Tit figures were noted a 
little later, on the 12th and 15th-16th, and Great Tits reached a peak 
on the 9th with smaller peaks on the 16th and 19th. Most birds 
apparently soon left, as few were re-trapped. Large numbers of 
both species were seen along the coasts of Cardigan on the 13th and of 
Pembroke on the 14th, whilst on 19th there were some 300 Blue Tits 
along a }-mile stretch of the coast opposite Skomer. At Bardsey 
(Caernarvonshire) the peak day for all three species was 8th October 
(with about 120 Coal Tits, 75 Blue and 15 Great), followed by a 
secondary peak for Blue Tits on 19th. 

There is evidence that a few tits may have reached Ireland in 
October. Small numbers of Blue and Great occurred at Great Saltee 
(Co. Wexford) from the 9th, when increases in Blue Tits were also 
reported from Co. Wicklow. At Blennerville (Co. Kerry) there were 
considerable increases in all three species on the 14th. Copeland 
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Fic. 3. Weather situation at 06.00 hours on 8th October 1957. Large irruption 
of tits (Parus spp.) continuing, but movements more marked in the western half of 
the English Channel 


observatory was open for only a few days in October and there were 
no signs of any very marked invasion. Two ringers in Belfast reported 
some increase, mainly of Blue Tits, from mid-October to December 
(though there were also earlier, smaller increases presumably of local 
birds), and large numbers of Blue Tits were seen on the Calf of Man 
for the fortnight or so after 1st October. Evidence of movement to 
the south-east coast of Ireland is provided by a Blue Tit recovered 
off Co. Wexford on the 12th after being ringed at St. Agnes four days 
earlier, but, although enquiries were made, there is no suggestion of 
unusual numbers along the west coast apart from Co. Kerry. 


Coastal movements in late October and November 

In Yorkshire, Spurn had a big increase in Blue Tits on 15th October 
and recorded its highest figures for all the three species as late as the 
19th. Similarly, at Cleethorpes in Lincolnshire the numbers of Blue 
Tits were also higher at this time, with peak figures on the 15th and 
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24th.* Passage was seen on a number of days later in October at 
Redcar (Yorkshire), mainly north-westerly, and at Hartlepool (Co. 
Durham), with small numbers of Blue Tits coming in off the sea from 
the south-east. On the 13th there was a considerable movement on 
the Norfolk side of the Wash: 600 were reported moving south at 
Hunstanton in one and a half hours, while 40 per hour were estimated 
to be passing at Holme and about 300 per hour at Snettisham. 
Walberswick (Suffolk) had its peak trapping figure for Blue Tits on 
zoth October. 

On the south coast, however, at both Portland and Dungeness, 
numbers, though often considerable, never reached the early October 
figures. There was a tendency for an increase at Portland a day or so 
later than at Dungeness, suggesting westerly coastal movements (see 
Appendix A). At Lancing (Sussex), however, the peak was of 64 
Blue Tits moving east on the 14th, and it is interesting, in view of 
Walpole-Bond’s (1938) account of easterly movements of this species 
along the Sussex coast in autumn, that at Lancing they were seen 
moving both east and west, sometimes in both directions on the same 
day. Between 12th and 27th October movements or increases were 
reported at many places from Pagham Harbour in Sussex to St. Ives 
in Cornwall (where six Blue Tits flew north out to sea on the 13th), 
and on the 2oth several hundred Blue and Great Tits were seen on and 
near the sea-wall between Birchington and Reculver in N. Kent. 
Numbers of both these species rose at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire) 
on the 24th, and just before this there were slight increases at Bardsey 
(Caernarvonshire) of all three of the tits concerned. 

In November there were a few reports of movements from scattered 
places on the south and east coasts during the first week, but after 
this there do not appear to have been any important influxes. 


Inland movements in the South and Midlands from October to mid-December 
Inland, the movements and increases were recorded throughout 
October and November and into December. Many areas in England 
and Wales were markedly affected, and a few in Scotland and Ireland. 
The general picture is conveyed more readily by the maps (Figs. 4 
and 5) and in the following summary only the more important records 
are mentioned. 

Most reports were from England, in the south below a line from the 
Wash to the Severn, and in the north above a line from the Humber to 
the Dee. They were particularly numerous in S.E. England, where 
increases of resident birds after the breeding season were most often 
noted and the Continental influx was most marked. Tits were seen 


*Radar showed a W.S.W. movement of birds (species unknown) off the Dutch 
coast on 15th October (Lack 1959b). 
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Fic. 4. Localities where movements and increases of Blue and Great Tits (Parus 
caeruleus and major) were reported in Great Britain and Ireland from 14th 

September to 30th November 1957 

passing up the Thames estuary in September and October, and on 
25th October Coal Tits were observed moving west near Canterbury 
(Kent). In central London the coastal invasions were reflected in 
both numbers and species a few days later, and movements (mainly 
of Blue Tits) to north-east and west over the S. London suburbs 
occurred between 23rd September and 3rd November (see Cramp 1960 
for fuller details). In the grounds of Southampton University num- 
bers of Blue Tits rose to over eight times the normal in September 
and October, about 90% being first-winter; then, however, they fell 
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Fic. 5. Localities where movements and increases of Coal Tits (Parus ater) were 
reported in Great Britain and Ireland from 14th September to 30th November 1957 


sharply below the seasonal normal in early November when adults 
out-numbered first-winter birds. Near Bodmin (Cornwall) the Blue 
Tit invasion began towards the end of the first week in October; odd 
Coal Tits occurred in gorse on Bodmin Moor in November, and at 
Helston there was an influx of this species at the end of October. 

At Newport (Monmouth) the invasion of the built-up areas began in 
mid-September; on 14th and 15th October parties of Blue Tits were 
seen flying N.N.E. and N.E. over the mouth of the Usk. In Berk- 
shire, at Cholsey, numbers of Blue and Great Tits trapped rose sharply 
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from 2nd to 1oth October, with a further increase on roth November, 
and Coal Tits occurred in small numbers from late September to early 
December, whilst at Binfield an increase of Blue and Coal Tits was 
noted in the last ten days of October. 

In the Midlands, except for an increase in Blue Tits in the centre of 
Birmingham and at Nuneaton, and a strong passage of tits, including 
Coal, at Bedford in early October, there appears to have been a less 
marked invasion of cities and towns. At Hail Weston (Huntingdon- 
shire) numbers of Blue and Great Tits occurred in late November and 
Blue Tits increased at Corby (Northamptonshire) on roth October. 
At Frankley (Worcestershire) the invasion of Blue Tits began on 13th 
October, and near Wellington (Shropshire) movements of this species 
were seen on 29th September and 6th October, with an influx of Great 
Tits in the first half of October. 


Inland movements in the North from October 


In N. England the influx of tits was on a large scale in October. 
Coal Tits were seen in a park (where normally absent) three miles from 
the centre of Manchester from zoth September until observations 
ceased on 4th October, and in the city itself Blue Tits fed on waste 
lots and buildings from 1st October until November. In Burnley 
(Lancashire) Blue Tits occurred in the centre in late September and 
October, while around Bolton Blue and Great Tits increased in late 
September and again at the end of October, and Coal Tits were 
unusually abundant. On the moors north of Rochdale a flock of 
Blue Tits was seen around a hill farm on 12th October and on the 19th 
others were noticed moving south down a valley near-by. Coal Tits 
increased at Todmorden and 70 were recorded at Bacup on 4th October. 

At Formby, on the Lancashire coast, Blue and Great Tits were 
moving south-west on 13th October. Further south, the centre of 
Liverpool was invaded during the third week of September and at 
Garston Docks there were unusual numbers of tits, mainly Blue, 
from 25th September until roth October, with some parties flying 
over south or south-east. At Birkenhead School (Cheshire), peak 
trapping figures for both Blue and Great Tits were obtained from sth 
to 8th October. 

In Yorkshire increases were recorded near the Pennines at Barnolds- 
wick and Austwick, and at Hardcastle Crags there were over 200 
Coal Tits on znd October and large numbers of Blue and Great Tits 
on 4th November. Blue Tits appeared in the centre of Leeds on 
1st October and further down the Aire, near Castleford, parties were 
seen moving W.N.W. and N.W. on 2nd and 13th October. At 
Malham Tarn on 3rd October several groups of Blue Tits were 
observed going northwards over bare moorland. There were fewer 
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reports from the south Pennines, but on 15th October small numbers 
of Blue Tits were seen passing south-west near Sheffield. Coal Tits 
occurred in suburban gardens and built-up areas, e.g. at Leeds and 
Doncaster. Blue Tits increased in the centre of Hull, and on the 
outskirts they were seen flying both west and south across the Humber 
on 13th October. Marked increases occurred in the Tees area: at 
Middlesbrough flocks of Blue Tits were noted in the main streets 
from mid-October, and at Thornaby Blue and Great Tits were trapped 
in increased numbers and the first Coal Tits seen. Blue Tits were 
unusually numerous in the country areas of N. Yorkshire and S.E. 
Durham. 

When the reports for the north of England are considered as a whole 
it seems likely that some of the birds which arrived on the east coast 
from Northumberland to Lincolnshire moved west and north-west 
across the country. In the north, Great Tits were less frequent and 
Coal Tits more so than in the south of England, agreeing with the 
pattern at the coastal observatories. Thus, at Spurn, Coal Tits formed 
17% of the total reported and Great Tits only 11%, whereas at Port- 
land and Dungeness (combined) there were only 3% Coal and 17% 
Great. The concentration of reports in and near the Aire Gap may 
indicate that some birds used this route across the Pennines. The 
coastal movements in Lancashire suggest that some birds turned south 
on reaching the sea. At Hilbre Island (Cheshire) tits were seen both 
flying up the Dee and crossing to Wales. There increases, especially 
of Blue Tits, occurred at Northop (Flint) in late September and early 
October, and at Old Colwyn (Denbighshire). This coasting move- 
ment may have continued to Bardsey. It seems unlikely that any 
large numbers crossed to Ireland from N. England. 

Some birds, however, moved north, as the Malham Tarn observa- 
tions show and the invasion was noted on a considerable scale in the 
Lake District. At Appleby (Westmorland) an influx of Blue Tits 
occurred about 1st October and on an exposed hill-top near-by a 
flock was seen making north-east on 11th December. In the Winder- 
mere area, there was a big invasion of Blue and Great Tits, with some 
Coal. At Elterwater (Westmorland) large numbers of noisy, excited 
Blue Tits were seen between 21st October and 16th November, and 
this species increased at Cockermouth (Cumberland). 

On the north side of the Solway Firth, Blue Tits were seen moving 
west at Caerlaverock Marsh in early October and small flocks noted 
near the shore between Annan and Dumfries. Around Edrom 
(Berwickshire) this species was very numerous and Coal Tits were 
commoner than usual. No exceptional movements of tits were 
reported from the Isle of May and none from Fair Isle. In late October 
parties of Blue Tits were seen feeding on the rocks at North Berwick 
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and one appeared on a boat in Leith Docks (Edinburgh). In Glasgow 
an observer noted an increase of Blue and Great Tits in October, with 
later influxes, including some Coal Tits, in November; and at Kil- 
creggan (Dunbarton) an invasion of Blue Tits began in the last ten 
days of October and lasted until mid-November. At Pitlochry 
(Perthshire) all three species increased in the latter half of November 
and early December. At Avoch (Ross) the first influx of Blue Tits 
was from 2ist September until zoth October, with others in late 
October and mid-November. The most striking Scottish report, 
however, is from the Isle of Rhum (Inner Hebrides); here large 
numbers of Blue, Great and Coal Tits arrived between zoth and 28th 
October, and remained until 9th November, when their numbers 
began to diminish. On 16th November Blue Tits were numerous 
along ditches, stone walls and in the fields in N.W. Islay (Inner 
Hebrides). 


Movements of other tits 


Other species of tits occurred in much smaller numbers. A few 
Long-tailed Tits (Aegithalos caudatus) were reported in September, 
mostly late in the month, from places on the south coast, and there 
were increases in two or three inland districts in the south. In 
October, however, there were some more significant coastal influxes: 
some twenty reports, mostly of a dozen birds or less and widely 
scattered, came from Co. Durham, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Suffolk 
and Kent in the east and south, and from Lundy, Skokholm and 
Hilbre (November) in the west. Increases inland from October 
onwards were observed in a dozen counties in England and two in 
Wales. In Scotland a few arrived on the Isle of May on 20th October 
and on Rhum from the 2oth to the 28th. Increases were also noted 
in Ireland (Cos. Wicklow and Kerry in the first half of October) and 
in the Channel Isles (Guernsey and Jersey). All movement observed, 
inland or on the coast, was north or north-west. No birds of the 
Northern race were identified, but three mainly white-headed birds 
were seen at Dungeness on 7th October and one in Montgomery on 
1st November. 

The only other species of tit involved was the Marsh Tit (Parwus 
palustris) and this was reported in even smaller numbers. Up to 
three were seen on the coast at four places in S. England and there 
were a dozen records of increases in widely scattered places inland, 
all in England. 


rHE POSITION DURING THE WINTER 
The coastal influxes had largely ended by early November, and the 
movements through the country by early December. Later in 
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December and in January, however, although the numbers had fallen 
below the autumn peaks they were still high in many parts of England 
and Wales. The main exceptions were in Hampshire, where they were 
said to be below the normal winter level, and in some southern and 
eastern coastal counties, where no excess was reported. 

Some birds spent the winter in unusual places. For example, 
parties of Blue Tits were reported from woods on Exmoor up to 
1,2§0 feet and a flock was fed with bread by workmen at a clay works 
near Bodmin (Cornwall); others were seen feeding on the shingle in 
Hampshire and on sea-buckthorn in Somerset in the latter half of 
December. Small numbers wintered on islands—Skokholm, Bardsey, 
Great Saltee, Lundy, Steep Holm and the Calf of Man. 

In the few places in Scotland where autumn increases were reported 
winter numbers tended to remain high. In some remoter districts 
birds seem to have wandered in search of food. Thus there was a 
fresh influx of Great, Long-tailed and Coal Tits on Rhum in early 
January; they soon left, to be followed by an increase of Blue and Coal 
in late February. Near Achiltibuie, in Wester Ross, where tits had 
not been seen before in winter, a few Great and Blue, with one Coal, 
appeared in January and February, and at Avoch, in Easter Ross, some 
Great arrived in late January and many Blue in February. Numbers 
also remained high in some places in Ireland, and in Guernsey and 
Jersey. 


RETURN MOVEMENTS OF TITS IN 1958 

The return movement seems to have been gradual, beginning in 
January and lasting into March and April; on the south coast it 
extended even to mid-May. The arrival of large numbers of Blue 
Tits at Beccles (Suffolk) just after Christmas may have been due to 
wandering for food, but by the first week of January an increase of all 
three species was noted at Shipley (Yorkshire), after few had been 
seen since September. Numbers of Blue Tits rose sharply in Blooms- 
bury, central London, on 18th January, remaining high until early 
March, and there was an influx of Blue and Great Tits at Kington 
(Herefordshire) between 31st January and mid-February. A passage 
of Blue Tits was observed along the River Eden, near Penrith (Cum- 
berland), at the end of January and in early February. On gth 
February the numbers of Blue and Great Tits trapped at Bleasby 
(Nottingham) rose sharply, and there was an influx of clean Blue Tits 
into central Glasgow on the 22nd. In London again, increased 
numbers, indicating return passage, were reported from Greenwich 
Park from 9th February until 9th March, and in Holland Park from 
2nd February until 23rd March. In other areas, the return was brought 
to the attention of observers by a drop in the high numbers of the 
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winter; this was noted at, for example, Binfield (Berkshire) and 
Bodmin (Cornwall) in February, at Pitlochry (Perthshire) by mid- 
March, and at Northop (Flint), Tamworth (Staffordshire) and Nuneaton 
(Warwickshire) by the end of that month. At Woodbridge (Suffolk) 
trapping totals of Blue and Great Tits increased noticeably in February 
and March, and the same applied to Blue Tits at Malmesbury (Wilt- 
shire) on 30th March. On Skokholm and Bardsey, in the Irish Sea, 
the last tits were seen in April. 

The strongest evidence of return is from the east and south coasts. 
At Dungeness (Kent) an increase in the wintering Blue Tits was noted 
in late January, and from then on fluctuating numbers were reported, 
with peaks of 20-40 on 2nd, 28th, and 29th March, and oth, 10th and 
19th April; there were also 23 as late as 15th May. Several birds 
trapped there in the autumn and not seen in the intervening months 
were caught again in late January and February; some of these then 
stayed in the area for periods of up to a month before leaving. The 
first important increase in Gisat Tits at Dungeness occurred in early 
March and this was followed by a very sharp rise late in the month, 
70 being recorded on the 29th. Numbers were lower in April, with a 
maximum of 15 on the 19th, and there were only two May records. 
A single Coal Tit appeared on 4th May. 

At Littlestone (Kent), four miles to the north, Blue and Great Tits 
were trapped from 7th February to 26th April. There was a big 
increase in Great Tits in late March, corresponding with the sharp 
rise at Dungeness, and 64 were ringed on the 2goth.* Three birds 
ringed in late March were later recovered in N. France, Belgium and 
W. Germany. On 30th March over 130 tits, mainly Great but in- 
cluding some Blue, were seen coasting east at St. Margaret’s Bay 
(Kent); this was the only striking tit movement observed there during 
a daily watch from 19th March to 19th April. On 29th and 30th 
March many Blue Tits, with Goldcrests (Regulus regulus), were seen at 
East Tilbury (Essex). Blue Tits were watched flying out to sea at 
Dungeness on 29th March and 25th April, and two Great Tits at 
Belle Tout (Sussex) on 4th April. 

At Portland (Dorset) Great Tits were seen between early March and 
7th May, and Blue Tits from early March to 16th May (only two Coal 
Tits were reported, in April). The peak numbers were again in late 
March, with twelve Great and over sixty Blue on the 30th; lesser 
peaks for Blue Tits were on sth, 7th and 27th April and 4th May. 
Most passed over high, without stopping; a few were seen to leave 


*Heavy passage observed in Holland and Germany in late March is described 
later. Radar observations in N. Norfolk showed that large movements were scarce 
in the cold March of 1958 until, with the arrival of milder weather in the last three 
days, large easterly passage occurred (Lack 19592). 
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S. or S.W. over the sea, but many were coasting both east and west. 
At Spurn (Yorkshire) the return was observed on a smaller scale and 
it started later. Small numbers of Blue and Great Tits were seen 
there on several days in the early months of the year, but it was not 
until April that both occurred daily—Blue from the 4th to the 2oth, 
and Great from the sth to the 19th, with maximum numbers of twelve 
and four respectively. No Coal Tits were reported. A Blue Tit 
ringed at Spurn on 6th April was recovered in N. France six days later. 

Coastal watching was much less intensive than in the autumn, but it 
is apparent that return movements of Blue and Great Tits occurred 
(although very few Coal Tits were seen), and that they were most 
marked on the south coast, especially the south-east. The observa- 
tional evidence, and the ringing returns (discussed later), suggest that 
most birds moved towards the south and south-east to make the shortest 
sea-crossings. Numbers were in all cases well below those recorded 
in autumn. Presumably many must have died during the winter 
months, but it is possible that some stayed to nest in this country. 


ATTACKS ON MILK-BOTTLES, PAPER AND OTHER ARTICLES 

The irruption of tits was marked by behaviour which brought it 
forcibly to the attention of many householders. Raids on milk- 
bottles increased sharply, paper-tearing was on a scale not known since 


1949, and there were attacks on putty, textiles and a host of other 
articles. 


Milk-bottle attacks 


The opening of milk-bottles by tits and other species is not, of course, 
new. The start and gradual spread of this habit has been fully des- 
cribed by Fisher and Hinde (1949, 1951). As a result of appeals on 
the radio and in various publications, 228 separate reports of birds 
attacking milk-bottles in 1957-58 were received, and the geographical 
distribution of these at places more than 5 kilometres apart is shown in 
Fig. 6. This may be compared firstly with the movements and 
increases recorded from mid-September to November (Fig. 4). The 
general pattern is very similar, for both cover most of England, parts 
of Wales, some places in Scotland (mainly the central lowlands) and 
Ireland (mostiy on the east coast). The main differences are the wider 
spread of milk-bottle opening in the English Midlands (suggesting the 
possibility of unreported movements) and the relatively few attacks 
in Lincolnshire and adjoining areas despite the big coastal increases 
in that part of the country. 

Secondly, Fig. 6 may also be compared with the map of milk-bottle 
attacks in 1947 (Fisher and Hinde 1949, p. 350). Again the general 
pattern is not dissimilar, but in 1957 there was a relatively high pro 
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Fic. 6. Attacks on milk-bottles by tits (Parus spp.) and other birds at places more 
than 5 kilometres apart during the winter of 1957-58 (compare distribution with 
Fig. 4) 


portion of cases in the south-western counties of England, rather more 
in Wales (especially in central coastal areas), and fewer in N.E. England 
and Scotland. In addition, 1957 provided a record of milk-bottle 
opening in the south of Ireland, in Co. Cork. Of the 1957-58 reports, 
gt stated whether or not such attacks had been noted before: 49 of 
these represented outbreaks observed for the first time. This suggests 
that during the invasion there was a considerable increase in this already 
widespread habit. Such new attacks were well scattered over the 
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country, but were more frequent in the Pennines, in S.W. England 
and atound Dublin. In 145 reports the species concerned was 
identified—Blue Tit 97, Great Tit 42, Coal Tit 3, Robin (Erithacus 
rubecula) 2 and Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) 1. 1n addition, one observer 
claimed that a thrush (? sp.) was responsible and there was a second- 
hand report of a Jackdaw (Corvus monedula) which, if confirmed, 
would be an addition to the species mentioned in the 1947 enquiry.* 
In one case a Starling was said to have drunk the milk after the tits 
had opened the bottle. 

In a number of instances the observer reported the periods during 
which the attacks occurred, and this information is summarised in 
Table 1. Fisher and Hinde pointed out that although attacks on milk 
bottles occur throughout the year they are more prevalent in the winter 
months, adding that this might be due both to the increased need for 
fats during severe weather and to the fact that tits are commoner in 
urban and semi-urban areas at that time of year than they are in the 


TaBLE 1—MONTHS OF ATTACKS BY TITS (Parus spp.) AND OTHER BIRDS 
ON MILK-BOTTLES, ETC., 1957-1958 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April 


Milk-bottles ve Se 2 2 13 46 = 86 52 29 18 23 7 
Saree Se ee 8 3 
3 


Eee ieee 4 . 2 8 5 2 
summer. In 1957-58, however, milk bottle attacks were most common 
from October to December when the numbers of tits were at their 
highest, and not in January and February when the weather was most 
severe. In quite a few reports it was stressed that the attacks lasted 
for only a short period coinciding with the invasion and ceased when 
numbers returned to normal. Even more striking are those instances 
where the outbreaks appeared to coincide both with the autumn 
irruption and with the return movements in spring. Thus, for 
example, at Binfield (Berkshire) the attacks lasted until Christmas and 
then broke out again in March; at Malmesbury (Wiltshire) they 
occurred in November and then not until 30th March; and in Jersey 
after being noted on a few days in early December they were recorded 
again from 24th February until 14th March. The slight rise in the 
March attacks, as shown in Table I, may also be significant. 

It would be interesting to know whether in a year with no abnormal 
movements of tits attacks are most frequent in the late winter, when 
the weather is usually more severe, or in the late autumn and early 
winter, when numbers would be higher. Increased attacks may be 


*Jackdaws have been seen opening milk-bottles in Denmark (Hinde and Fisher 
19§1). 
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due to pressure on food supplies, caused either by hard weather or 
by high numbers. Fisher and Hinde found that once the habit had 
been recorded in a given district it usually became nearly universal 
there within a few years. In 1957 the late autumn attacks often ceased 
abruptly when numbers fell, so either the birds which remained had not 
learned the habit or they were not driven to make use of it. Some 
observers, too, stated that although attacks had occurred in the past 
they had been unknown for several years until they broke out again 
during the 1957 irruption. The attacks were often so severe that 
many people had to protect their milk-bottles with stones or wood 
placed on the cap; in one case tits were said to have moved a heavy 
cloth put over the bottle. There were several reports of birds follow- 
ing the delivery van on its rounds and attacking the contents as soon 
as the milkman left it. The most wholesale onslaught was at Merstham 
(Surrey) where 57 out of 300 bottles left at a school were opened one 
morning in November. 

A few observers stated the colour of the milk-bottle caps attacked. 
Most frequently mentioned was gold (11), followed by red (6), lead, 
silver or aluminium (6), blue (2) and blue and silver (1). Bottles with 
gold caps usually contain the creamiest milk, and tits may be attracted 
by the appearance of the contents rather than by the cap colour. One 
observer who had three bottles of milk each day, two silver-capped 
and one gold, exchanged the caps after repeated attacks on the gold- 
topped bottles, but found that the Blue Tits still opened the Jersey 
milk although this now had a silver cap. Two other correspondents 
also stated that the birds still chose the Jersey milk even when the 
tops were switched. 


Attacks on paper and other articles 


Paper tearing by tits has a much longer history than the opening of 
milk-bottles. In 1693 Father Jean Imberdis, S.J., published a poem 
entitled “Papyrus” about the process of paper making, in which may 
be found the following lines: 


“Small is this naughty Fowl, yet it can wreak 

No small Destruction with its claws and beak. 

For, when Paper from afar it spies, 

Straightway through open Window in it flies. 

Its frequent blows the sheet do quickly tear 

Still sodden, and make Havoc everywhere. . . 

To Gin and Snare it grows too soon inured, 

And Carelessness is by Experience cured. 

The Lime untouched, always the saucy Tit, 

So keen its zest, to Paper straight will flit.” 
(From the translation by Professor Eric Laughton, 
quoted in a letter to The Times by Owen Morshead.) 
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Fic. 7. Paper-tearing by tits (Parus spp.) during the winter of 1957-58 (compare 
distribution with Fig. 6) 


It occurs, however, very much less frequently in most years, and 
even in 1957-58 only 121 cases were reported, just over half the number 
of attacks on milk-bottles. The geographical distribution of these 
attacks is shown in Fig. 7 and it will be seen that compared with milk- 
bottle attacks there were many fewer in the Midlands, rather fewer in 
Northern England and none at all reported from Ireland. Logan 
Home (1953) carried out a detailed investigation of the last big out- 
break of paper tearing in 1949. He stated that paper tearing was much 
more common in the autumn of that year than at any other time within 
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living memory and noted that many observers commented on the 
great increase in the numbers of tits at that time. His analysis showed 
that the great majority of the attacks occurred in September, October 
and November, with some in August, June and December, and single 
cases in other months except for January and February when there 
were none reported. In . 57-58 (see Table I), October and November 
were the peak months, followed by September and December, but 
there were a few instances (from a much smaller total) in both January 
and February. The proportion of attacks occurring in the early 
months of the year (9%) was, however, much smaller than in the 
case of attacks on milk-bottles (28%) or putty (23%). A number of 
observers found that all paper tearing ceased abruptly with the onset 
of severe weather. 

As in 1949, a wide variety of paper articles were attacked. The 
most frequently reported were wallpaper (66), books (27), boxes (20), 
newspapers (17), lampshades (13), notices (9) and labels (7), but there 
were 57 other attacks involving a very wide assortment of miscel- 
laneous articles—calendars, silver paper, letters, photo and picture 
frames, parcels, blotting paper, toilet rolls, tissue paper, razor-blade 
packets, ringing schedules, etc. Most of these paper tearing activities 
occurred inside houses, and a number of observers commented on the 
persistence shown by the birds in forcing their way in. In one case 
the extent of the damage led to all the windows being kept firmly 
closed, but the Blue Tits still managed to enter through the tiny gap 
left by the side of the morning newspaper pushed into the letter-box. 
Other buildings were also entered: churches were mentioned in 
several reports, and in a distributor’s food store in Hampshire con- 
siderable damage was done to packaged goods by large flocks of Blue 
Tits pecking at the labels and boxes. As in 1949 (and as also with 
milk-bottle opening), the species most frequently concerned was the 
Blue Tit (79), with Great (21), Coal (2) and unidentified tits (33). 
No other birds were recorded tearing paper, but some observers 
reported other species entering their houses, including Robin, Wren 
(Troglodytes troglodytes) and House Sparrow (Passer domesticus). 

Once the tits were inside a house, other things besides paper 
attracted their attention. There were 60 such cases in all, involving 
curtains, upholstery, braiding, bedspreads, towels, pegs, string, 
buttons, pins, paper fasteners, plasticine, telephone wiring, plaster, 
shaving cream, candles and various items of food (butter, cheese, 
biscuits, fish, chocolate and sweets). One Blue Tit had a dust bath 
in the powder bowl on a dressing table. 

In a few cases other articles besides paper were attacked out of doors. 
There were eleven instances of assaults on washing hanging on the 
line; several observers noted that the washing was damp, and one 
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Fic. 8. Attacks on putty by tits (Parus spp.) during the winter of 1957-58 eo 


claimed that the birds were sucking the moisture. Mortar, paint, 
whitewash, bell-pushes and window glass were pecked, but the 


favourite outdoor item was putty.* 43 cases were reported, mainly IL 
in southern England (see Fig. 8). Table I shows that, as with attacks Ne 
on milk-bottles and paper, November was the peak month. These c 
attacks were serious enough on some housing estates to cause a ‘ 


question to be asked at a meeting of the London County Council. 
In most cases where the information was given the attacks were made 


*Also not a new habit, for as long ago as 1887 the Rev. C. A. Smith stated that 
Great Tits in Sweden picked putty from the windows in autumn. 
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PLATE 9. Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps nigricol it characteristic nest of piled 


water-weeds, Denmark, June 1957 (pages 77-81). Note the tip-tilted bill and higt 


forehead, the golden fan of long and narrow silky feathers behind the 
the otherwise black head and neck, and the lobed feet (C. C. Doncas? 
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PLATE 10. Male Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps nigrico leaving nest as fen 

swims behind (both sit on the 3-5 eggs); the awkward stance is typical of the 

essentially aquatic birds (C. C. Doncaster). Below, male on larger nest in site mo 
overgrown with reeds, Hertfordshire, 1919 (page 78) (O/irer G. Pike 











PLratTe 11. Above, head-on view of Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps nigrico on 
nest, Denmark, June 1957; the high crown and the “‘jowls” of the throat-tippets 
are striking. Below, extreme example of threat posture used at gulls near-by, 


bill parted and neck extended in direction of intruder (page 79) (M. D. England 








Part of a large flock of Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus), Nortolk, 
August 1959 (page 84). Though not easy to see in off-season and juvenile plumage 


despite their broad white eye-stripes, nineteen appear above, while the enlargement 


beneath shows five and, centre top, the blurred head of a sixth J. VU. Beer 











































IRRUPTION OF TITS IN 1957 


on fresh putty—19 compared with only two on old putty. The chief 
offenders were Blue Tits (24), with Great (11), Coal (3), Marsh (1) and 
unidentified tits (7). 


RECOVERIES OF RINGED TITS 

The observational evidence shows that large numbers of tits were 
present in many coastal and inland areas in the autumn of 1957; it 
also suggests that there were large-scale movements of Continental 
birds from the east and south coasts in northerly and westerly direc- 
tions, that these were joined by many native birds, and that return 
passage occurred in the spring of 1958 on a smaller scale. The re- 
coveries of ringed tits provide firm evidence of the nature of some of 
the movements. 

Recoveries over any distance of British-ringed tits are normally 
extremely rare. Table II shows that up to the end of 1956 barely one 
in fifty of the Great Tit recoveries were more than thirty miles from 
the place of ringing, with an even smaller proportion in the case of the 
Blue Tit. It might therefore have seemed that further ringing of 
these species to show movements was of little use, but fortunately 
record numbers were trapped and marked during and after the in- 
vasion, and recoveries of great value followed. In 1957 and 1958, 
recoveries over ten miles were for both species more than twice the 
previous percentage, and those over thirty miles were for Blue Tits 
nearly four times the previous percentage and for Great Tits over two 
and a half times. 


TaBLe LI—RECOVERIES OF BRITISH-RINGED BLUE AND Great Tits 
(Parus caeruleus and major) TO SHOW DISTANCES TRAVELLED 


Total recovered Over 10 miles Over 30 miles 
U z { Blue Tit 1,121 $9 (5.3%) 18 (1.6% 
Pe 19s 1 Geant Tit 533 25 (4.7% Ir (2.1% ) 


1957-1958 {Blue Tit 470 $4 (11.5%) 29 (6.2%) 
(mid-Dec.) | Great Tit 157 17 (10.8%) 9 (3.7%) 

The recoveries of all Great and Blue Tits found more than thirty 
miles from the place of ringing are marked on two maps (Figs. 9 and 
10). Fig. 9 shows the places of ringing and recovery of all birds ringed 
between May and November 1957 and recovered up to sth March 
1958, i.e. those recovered during the movement and in the winter 
months before the main return began.* Birds ringed between 1st 

*As the return movements were spread over several months, any division is 
somewhat arbitrary, and one recovery on 31st March has been included on this map 
where it appears more appropriate. 
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Fic. g. Recoveries concerning Britain of Blue, Great and Coal Tits (Parus 

caeruleus, major and ater) more than 30 miles from the place of ringing: (a) ringed 

between May and November 1957 and recovered by sth March 1958. These 

recoveries before the main return in spring show movements between west and 
north-north-east 


May and 13th September, which can be assumed to be British, are 
separately marked and these recoveries show that a number of Blue 
Tits in southern and central England moved in directions between 
N.W. and N.N.E. for distances of up to 135 miles (including two over 
100 miles and three between 30 and 100 miles; also four between 10 
and 30 miles). None, however, penetrated very far into northern 
England. All these were ringed as nestlings or juveniles, and no 
adults showed any movement over ten miles. With one exception—a 
nestling which had moved 15 miles N.W. by early September—all 
were recovered from October onwards, suggesting that British birds 
did not move to any great extent until after the irruption from abroad. 
No Great Tits ringed here during the period from May to 1st Septem- 
ber were recovered more than twenty miles away. Two ringed as 
nestlings moved over ten miles (W. and S.), but again no adults showed 
any movement. This map also illustrates the recoveries (1p to 5th 
March 1958) of birds ringed after 14th September, when the coastal 
influx began, and before December, when it had ended. Again the 
movements were all in northerly and westerly directions (W. to 
N.N.E.), but again no great penetration into the west or north of 
Britain is revealed. The most westerly record was that of a Blue Tit 
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Fic. 10. Recoveries concerning Britain of Blue, Great and Coal Tits (Parus 

caeruleus, major and ater) more than 30 miles from the place of ringing: (b) ringed 

between May 1957 and April 1958 and recovered after 5th March 1958. These 

recoveries during and after the main spring movements generally show reverse 
directions from those of autumn and winter 


ringed at St. Agnes (Isles of Scilly) on 8th October and recovered four 
days later on a lightship off Co. Wexford, 160 miles to the north, 
and the most northerly a juvenile ringed in East Flanders in July and 
found dead at Thirsk (Yorkshire) in early February. There are only 
two Great Tit recoveries over thirty miles (both of 35 miles), compared 
with six Blue Tits, all actually of fifty miles or more. 

The second map (Fig. 10) shows movements over thirty miles of 
birds ringed between May 1957 and April 1958 (but mainly in the 
autumn and winter) and recovered after 5th March 1958. These fall 
into two divisions. The first group consists of those recovered 
between sth March and the end of the 1958 breeding season. These 
show that a number of Blue and Great Tits returned to the Continent 
after being caught here between autumn and early spring, and that 
others were recovered on the coasts or inland apparently during the 
return movement. The great majority of these birds (11 out of 13 
Blue Tits and five out of six Great) had moved between E.N.E. and 
S.W., ice. generally the reverse of the autumn movements. The 
recoveries include Blue Tits ringed in northern and central England, 
Wales and the Isles of Scilly, but all the Great Tits had been marked in 
south-eastern England. The recoveries abroad were mainly in those 
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parts of N. France adjoining this country, but a Blue Tit ringed at 
New Romney (Kent) in December (and re-trapped locally on 30th 
March) was found some 340 miles away near Blomberg, Germany, 
in early May. In addition, two juveniles ringed in Germany in the 
summer of 1957 were recovered here: a Blue Tit marked at Coblenz 
in June was trapped at Portland (Dorset) as late as 28th April 1958, and 
a Great Tit ringed in Brunswick in May 1957 was caught at Sevenoaks 
(Kent) on 15th March 1958. Thus, the recoveries support the con- 
clusion derived earlier from the analysis of the weather conditions 
that most of the birds involved probably came from the nearer parts 
of the Continent—N. France, the Low Countries and N.W. Germany. 

The second group of recoveries shown in Fig. 10 consists of those 
made after the 1958 breeding season. Their significance is less clear 
as the birds may have moved again in the autumn of 1958 (although 
this is unlikely in view of the sedentary behaviour of both species in 
normal years and the fact that when movements do take place 
they largely involve birds of the year). The pattern is similar to those 
found earlier. There were nine Blue Tit recoveries over thirty miles, 
and eight were at points between E.N.E. and S. of the place of ring- 
ing, including one in N. France in January 1959 and another in 
Germany (Dusseldorf) in April 1959. No Great Tits in this period 
were recovered more than ten miles from the place of ringing. 

Two Blue Tits trapped at Portland (Dorset) in October 1957 were 
recovered there in October 1958, and two ringed at Spurn (Yorkshire) 
in October 1957 and January 1958 were recovered there in the late 
autumn of 1958. Also, three Blue Tits ringed on the south coast (one 
in Kent in October 1957 and two in Sussex in spring 1958) were re- 
covered in this country up to thirty miles away after the 1958 breeding 
season. These suggest that not all birds on the coast during the 
periods of movement were of Continental origin, or perhaps that some 
Continental birds remained in this country. The latter seems likely 
in the case of a male ringed at Eastbourne in April 1958 and recovered 
at Dungeness in September, for this bird had a wing-length of 71 mm.; 
however, even this one could have returned here after nesting abroad. 

Recoveries of Blue and Great Tits over any distance in earlier years, 
although much fewer in proportion, are in agreement with the main 
pattern described above. In particular, among Blue Tits ringed 
between May and August, when accurate determination of age is most 
likely, it is only nestlings and juveniles which show movement over 
ten miles, again mostly in northerly or westerly directions (seven out 
of ten being between W.S.W. and N.E.). The two apparent exceptions 
are birds described as adult, ringed in August and recovered 14 miles 
N.E. and 71 miles S.W. in the following October and November 
respectively. Again movements by Great Tits are less frequent, with 
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only one recovery over ten miles—a young bird which moved 18 
miles $.W. There are three cases (two Great Tits and one Blue) of 
birds ringed here between autumn and spring and later recovered 
abroad; these were all found in N. France, but a Great Tit ringed as a 
nestling in Saxony in May 1937 was recovered at Bristol in February 
1938, a distance of more than 7oo miles. This appears to be a record 
for either Blue or Great Tits from western Europe, but Dr. A. Keve 
(in litt.) states that a Great Tit ringed near Moscow was recovered 
in the winter of 1954-55 in W. Hungary, over 1,100 miles away. 

Ringing recoveries for other tits are much fewer and ones over 
any distance are even rarer. Only two Coal Tits and one Long-tailed 
Tit have been found more than ten miles from the place of ringing, 
and no Marsh or Willow Tits (Parus atricapillus). They throw little 
light, unfortunately, on the birds concerned in the irruption, as the 
only distant recovery of a Coal Tit ringed in 1957-58 concerns one 
marked at Haywards Heath (Sussex) in late August 1957 and found 93 
miles away N.N.W. in November; this may have been a bird of the 
year, and the Long-tailed Tit was also presumably of British stock, 
being ringed at Winchester in July 1957 and recovered 16 miles away 
S.S.E. in January 1958. 


(To be concluded) 


Studies of less familiar birds 


103. Black-necked Grebe 
Photographs by C. C. Doncaster, M.D. England and Oliver G. Pike 


(Plates 9-11) 


A SINGLE PHOTOGRAPH of the Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps 
nigricollis) has appeared previously in this series (Brit. Birds, 50: plate 8), 
but we feel more than justified in repeating this species in view of the 
excellent and interesting pictures taken by C. C. Doncaster and M. D. 
England in Denmark (Jutland) in June 1957. A selection of these is 
reproduced here as plates 9, 10a and 11. We thought that this would 
also be a good opportunity to publish one of the photographs obtained 
by Oliver G. Pike at Marsworth Reservoir, Tring, on the borders of 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, as far back as 1919 (plate rob). 
A full account by Mr. Pike of his observations at this nest was pub- 
lished in British Birds at the time (13: 146-154); this was illustrated 
with a number of the photographs he took, though not this one which 
is probably one of the best. Great Britain and Ireland are very much 
on the fringe of the Black-necked Grebe’s breeding range which 
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otherwise extends from the Low Countries and southern France 
eastwards into western Asia, with separate outcrops in southern Spain 
and the north-west tip of Africa, and “‘apparently” in Manchuria and 
northern China (see G. P. Dementiev and N. A. Gladkov, The Birds of 
the Soviet Union, vol. 2). In addition, allied races breed locally in East 
and South Africa and in North America from British Columbia to 
California and Texas. Except in Africa, where it is the only one of 
the five Palaearctic grebes to be found, it is thus largely confined 
between latitudes 35° and 60° and it is only a partial migrant which 
tends to winter a little south of its breeding range. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the species has long been no more than 
a rare and for the most part irregular nester, and in recent years it has 
declined more and more. In England it has been found breeding in 
some eight counties—the most recent new one published being Co. 
Durham in 1946 (Brit. Birds, 40: 21-23)—but in only Cheshire and 
Hertfordshire has there been any series of records this century. 
Breeding has also been proved with some regularity in Scotland 
(especially Midlothian and Fife) and Wales (Anglesey). From 1929 
until quite recently, however, the real stronghold of this species has 
been in Ireland. In 1930C. V. Stoney and G. R. Humphreys estimated 
no less than 250 pairs of this social-nesting bird in Co. Roscommon 
(Brit. Birds, 24: 170-173). This site later became deserted owing 
to reduced water level and was then recolonised though not in the 
same numbers. Until the early 1950’s small-scale breeding went on in 
Cos. Roscommon and Galway (earlier also Westmeath and formerly 
Mayo), but drainage and interference have now destroyed these sites 
and Major R. F. Ruttledge tells us that he has no evidence of any 
nesting in Ireland since 1955 (see also P. G. Kennedy ef a/., The Birds 
of Ireland, 1954, pp. 8-10). Two nests in Yorkshire in 1956 similarly 
failed through drainage (Y.N.U. Orn. Report 1956: 45). 

The habitat may be any sheet of water from a large pond to a mere 
or reservoir. There must normally be a good growth of reed or 
sedge, but the place where the nest is built may be either overgrown 
or quite open with sparse and low vegetation, as is shown by a com- 
parison between plates 10a and 1ob. These same two photographs 
also illustrate the variation that there may be in the size of the nest, 
though this is always the floating mound of decaying aquatic vegetation 
that is typical of the grebe family. Plate 9 is an exceptionally fine 
study of a Black-necked Grebe on its nest and the caption there draws 
attention to some of the more significant features, including those 
which distinguish it in summer from the rather similar but flatter- 
crowned and chestnut-necked Slavonian Grebe (P. awritus) which 
also has a stripe (rather than a fan) of gold through the eye. 

There often seems to be, in Europe at least, an association between 
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Black-necked Grebes and Black-headed Gulls (Larus ridibundus), and 
an illustration of this was published in British Birds in March 1958 (51: 
plate 17). The nest shown in these Danish photographs was a case 
in point and Mr. England has supplied the notes which follow in 
the next three paragraphs. 

“The lake was about four acres in extent and three Black-necked 
Grebe’s nests about thirty feet apart and the same distance from the 
shore were found within a small colony of Black-headed Gulls. The 
one photographed had two gull’s nests within five feet of it. The 
water at this point was about fifteen inches deep and the structure, 
which was in a very open site, was floating with little apparent support. 
When found on 17th June, one of the grebe’s nests had four well-set 
eggs, another clutch had hatched and the third had come to grief 
(one cold egg in the nest and one whole and one broken one in the 
water beside). The gulls were all incubating eggs or in attendance 
on incomplete clutches: it is likely that their first layings had been 
destroyed by order of the landowners, who apparently consider these 
birds harmful to agriculture, and this is certainly what happened about 
a week later when, in ignorance, even the remaining grebe’s nest was 
demolished. Otherwise, the proximity of the gulls was an advantage 
to the grebes in that the former acted as ‘watch dogs’. The lake was 
surrounded by a bank which was sufficiently high to render any 
approaching person (or other enemy) invisible from water level until 
very close. Since one or more gulls were continuously in the air 
they were able to give warning when the possible danger was a con- 
siderable distance away, and it was very noticeable how the grebes 
reacted to this. The incubating bird would become alert and sit 
very upright at the first signal, and if the alarm became more urgent 
would start carefully and deliberately to cover the eggs. Only when 
it could actually see the danger would it leave the nest, however. 

“On the other hand, although the grebes were never seen to be 
molested in any way by the gulls, they were most distrustful of them 
and would cower down on the nest if one swooped uncomfortably close 
in flight. A gull swimming at less than about six feet evoked a threat 
display from the sitting grebe, and the same posture was also 
occasionally adopted towards the gull arriving or standing at the 
nearest nest. In this display the bird extended its neck in the direction 
of the gull, usually with its bill slightly open, and since it did this 
without moving its body it frequently happened that it was stretching 
over its own back (see plate 11b). If the gull swam in a circle around 
the grebe it resulted in an amazing exhibition of flexibility from the 
latter’s neck. A gull approaching to within a yard caused the grebe 
to rise to its feet while displaying, and when this happened it turned 
its body at least partially to face the intruder. 
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“Both adult grebes took approximately equal turns on the nest and 
during the day rarely sat unrelieved for more than two hours, though 
one spell of nearly four hours was noted. The presumed male would 
visit his mate at intervals while she incubated, but during her periods 
off duty the presumed female went right away to the other side of the 
lake. When approaching the nest both brought additional vegetation 
and in fact made several brief special journeys to do so. The male’s 
efforts in this direction, although just as enthusiastic as his mate’s, 
were not very successful, since in his anxiety to return for more he 
frequently dropped the weed before managing to add it to the nest. 
Sometimes, though not always, the sitting bird greeted the approach of 
the other by stretching its neck low over the water, raising its crest 
and uttering a soft and deep grunting ‘poop’. Either when arriving 
to incubate sat quietly on the water before suddenly springing on to 
the side of the nest.” 

The breeding season is normally regarded as beginning in the second 
half of May a. this latitude and a month or more earlier in southern 
Spain, in which connection it is interesting to note that in 1945 a 
nest in Cheshire contained at least two eggs on 17th April (Brit. Birds, 
39: 62). The courtship, hostile behaviour, nest-establishment and 
egg-laying of this species has been studied in some detail in Canada by 
Nancy M. McAllister (Awk, 75: 290-311 and plates 13-14). Her paper 
divides the courtship patterns into five—an advertising display (ver) 
upright with crest raised), habit-preening, head-shaking, the standing 
penguin dance, and the peculiar cat attitude, both sexes having the 
same displays. Her account has much to add to what is in The Hand- 
book, but there may be differences between the American and Palae- 
arctic races. P. J. Askey and A. W. Boyd (Brit. Birds, 38: 136-137) 
refer to habit-preening and head-shaking as the two predominant 
display actions by a Cheshire pair and also cite single observations of 
billing, of an attempt at weed-presentation and of one bird stretching 
out its neck low over the water and at the same time raising the wing 
on the side nearest to its mate. In low intensity hostile behaviour 
used in territorial squabbles McAllister describes the neck as being 
held forward at an angle of about 45° with the bill open. She found 
that in a region of lakes which varied from a few acres to about twenty 
square miles in extent the Black-necked Grebes chose ones about a 
mile by half a mile. When nest-building begins courtship ceases 
and the original structure is apparently built largely, if not entirely, 
by the female. McAllister goes on to describe the nest as a floating 
heap of debris, on a foundation of reeds, with the slightly rimmed cup 
rising only an inch or two about the surface of water 1-34 feet deep. 
One of several nests in South Africa, at Port Elizabeth, was described 
by R. Liversedge and G. R. McLachlan (Os/rich, 28: 233-234) as a 
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“mound of scum about six to eight inches in diameter, the hollow of 
the nest was at water level, while the rim was less than an inch above 
it” 

F. C. R. Jourdain in The Handbook says of the food of this species, 
“Fish only taken to a small extent,” and he states the main diet to be 
insects, with Mollusca, small frogs and tadpoles recorded. He adds, 
however, that young in Hertfordshire were fed on small fish and it is 
interesting to note that G. W. Temperley (Brit. Birds, 40: 21-22) 
writes that a pair in Co. Durham “appeared to be feeding themselves 
and their young solely upon fish about the size of a small minnow or 
stickleback. The juveniles, when old enough to dive for themselves, 
invariably emerged with fish in their bills.” In this connection, 
R. Poncy (Nos Oiseaux, 22: 72) describes the finding in Switzerland 
in December 1942 of a Black-necked Grebe which had been choked by a 
Miller’s Thumb (Coftus gobio) 8.5 cm. long. [.}.F.-L. 


Additional gamebook records 
of Partridges in Wales 
By Colin Matheson 


National Museum of Wales 


THROUGH THE CO-OPERATION of Mr. C. H. W. Griffith and Major 
H. E. David, the writer has recently received for examination the 
gamebooks relating to the Stackpole Court estate, the property of the 
Earl of Cawdor, in the south-western coastal area of Pembrokeshire, 
south of Pembroke itself and comprising an area of roughly 15,000 
acres. These books constitute the most complete set of game records 
yet examined, covering with few omissions the years 1823 to 1938, 
a period of 116 years. The Partridge (Perdix perdix) records are listed 
in Table I where, as previously, “1823” refers to the 1823-24 season, 
and so on. 

Owen (1603), describing the bird life of Pembrokeshire in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth I, devotes much space to the Woodcock (Scolopax 
rusticola) and to sea-gulls and to the large numbers taken for food; 
but simply mentions the Partridge, along with “Quail, Rail, Lapwing 
and Lark, and many other sort of small birds” as among the birds 
“that breedeth in the field’. And Mathew (1894) wrote, “We in- 
variably found the labourers, and farm people in general, when we 
were out shooting, eager to give us information respecting any 
‘cyffylog’, or Woodcock, they had seen; it was evidently, in their 
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opinion, ‘he sportsman’s bird, and in comparison they attached but 
small importance to the ‘petrisen’, the Partridges...” He notes 
however that “Although not to be numbered as ranking among the 
-artridge counties ... Pembrokeshire, nevertheless, seems to be well 
adapted to this well-known and favourite bird, and in the southern 
districts, notably on Lord Cawdor’s estates in the parishes of Castle 
Martin, etc., it is fairly plentiful, and very good bags are made.” 


Taste I—Torar BAGS oF PartripGes (Perdix perd: ar STACKPOLE Court, 
PEMBROKESHIRE, 1823-1938 





Season Partridges Season Partridges Season Partridges 
1823 25 1862 201 1 I 431 
4 166 3 2 2 63 
s 66 4 149 3 02 
6 22 ‘ 82 ; 
274 167 13 
8 129 232 274 
) 3 ; 
183 208 
! I 187 417 4 
2 12 I 706 75 
3 41 2 490 44 
$ 86 3 469 2 32 
5 8 4 548 8 
6 4 5 85 135 
7 6 24! 201 
x 12 5 104 
9 . 28 02 
1840 2 9 5 s 47 
I 58 26 $3 
2 ? 252 2 67 
3 28 2 463 58 
4 5 3 3760 $2 
5 107 4 s69 3 67 
6 6 5 723 } 47 
7 185 6 s 3¢ 
8 87 7 1,216 ) $2 
9 1§9 s 969 7 39 
18s 73 9 1,273 8 &6 
1 237 18 1,092 69 
2 166 I 870 I 7 
2 196 6 25 
{ 16 3 65 2 
s 86 } $02 7 
( 65 5 823 $ 7 
32 7 72 l 
166 s 976 14 
8 > , 543 , 
i 1g 299 
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GAMEBOOK RECORDS OF PARTRIDGES 


The complete records for Voelas (Denbighshire), Powis (Mont- 
gomeryshire), and Gogerddan (Cardiganshire), and a summary of the 
records for a number of other estates, have been published previously 
(Matheson 1953, 1956ab, 1957). Attention may be drawn briefly 
to the more notable similarities between these and the Stackpole 
Court records. 

The earliest records available are those for Stackpole Court and 
Gogerddan. It may be noted that at Stackpole the 1851 bag was the 
highest in a period of 29 years (1828-56); while at Gogerddan in 185 
the bag was the highest in at least 24 years (from 1832, when full 
records begin, to 1855). 

Another notable period was 1857-59, which included at Stackpole 
the best bag in 45 years (1823-67); at Gogerddan, the best in 35 years 
(1832-66); at Voelas, the best in at least 14 years (from the beginning 
of the records in 1854 up to 1867); at Penllergaer in Glamorgan, the 
best in at least 29 years (from the beginning of the records in 1858 up 
to 1886); and at Dunraven in Glamorgan, the best in the 9 vears for 
which records are available (1856-64). 

(nother peak on several estates was around 1869-71, which included 
bags at Stackpole, Voelas, Powis and Penllergaer that were the biggest 
in periods ranging from 21 to 62 years. (The Gogerddan records 
finished in 1868.) 

The most marked and generally distributed peak was, as previously 
noted, in 1887. Long series of records including 1887 are now avail- 
able for 14 Welsh estates, and on 11 of them this was an outstanding 
season, the Partridge bag being in 9 cases the highest or the second 
highest throughout for each estate. The estates concerned were 
distributed through Glamorgan, Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, 
Cardiganshire, Pembrokeshire, Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, 
Denbighshire and Anglesey. Only on 3 of the 14 estates was the 1887 
bag average or poor. 

The period 1896-98 included (in addition to peak years previously 
noted on eight estates in Monmouthshire, Brecknockshire, Denbigh 
shire, Montgomeryshire, Merionethshire and Anglesey) peaks at 
Stackpole (highest from 1891 to the end of the records) and at Tytheg- 
ston, Glamorgan (highest in the recorded period 1879-1935); that is, 
on 10 of the 12 estates with records available. 

Similar features may be noted in the records for some estates during 
the present century, but there was a marked decline in the bags on 
many of them, especially during and after the two world wars. It 
will be seen that at Stackpole the 1934 bag was the highest since 1915; 
and the same is true of Voelas, where the 1935 bag was still higher. 
For Llanarmon in Denbighshire the 1934 and 1935 figures are the 
highest in the recorded period (1920-49); at Dunraven in Glamorgan 
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1934 also had the highest bag in the recorded period (1927-56). 
My thanks are due to Lord Cawdor for permission to publish the 
Stackpole Court records. 
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Notes 


Unusual site of Hen Harrier’s nest.—On 4th June 1959, in the 
north of Scotland, three companions and I saw a female Hen Harrier 
(Circus cyaneus) circling over some high coastal dunes. She appeared 
to be carrying a small object in her talons. Diving and swerving 
about, she eventually dropped down among the marram grass, only 
to rise again about 30 seconds later carrying a twig of heather or some 
such plant in her bill. Then, coming back along the side of a partic- 
ularly high dune well covered with marram, she turned sharply and 
dropped out of sight. After waiting for five minutes or so, we began 
to suspect that she might after all be breeding in this surprising place. 
We walked over and when we were about three yards from the spot 
she struck the air with a great flurry of wings, disclosing a nest with 
four eggs and a fifth she had kicked out in her hurry. 

The nest was about half way up the slope of this fixed dune and was 
well built of dry marram grass and stalks of heather. There was a 
prolific growth of plants, chiefly meadow-sweet, immediately around 
it in this vast area of otherwise arid sand and marram, suggesting that 
it was a regular eyrie. A quarter of an hour after we returned to the 
car the bird came back and dropped down to the spot without hesitation. 

JoHN Cuss 


Large flock of Dotterel in Norfolk and Lincolnshire.—At 11.30 
a.m. on 20th August 1959 a flock of 47 Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus) 
was found resting in a ploughed field on reclaimed land just behind the 
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sea wall at Terrington Marsh, Norfolk. The birds had almost certainly 
just arrived and appeared very tired, allowing approach to within six 
fect. In this position they were watched by J. F. W. Bruhn, M. P. PF. 
Elliott, W. A. Cook, P. R. Evans, G. V. T. Matthews, Patricia R. 
Minton, D. J. Pearson, B. R. Slattery and myself, and photographed 
by J. V. Beer (plate 12). Most of the birds were adults still partly in 
summer plumage. At about 3 p.m. we flushed the flock which then 
departed to the south-west and was seen to cross the county boundary 
into Lincolnshire. 

This appears to be by far the largest flock of Dotterel recorded in 
England this century, and there are only three records of greater 
numbers elsewhere in the British Isles. S. Baigrie (Scot. Nat., 34: 
239) recorded sizeable flocks of these birds at the light on the Isle of 
May, Firth of Forth, on the nights of z9th and 30th August 1914, 
there being “hundreds” on the latter night. The other two records 
are both from Ireland. A flock of more than a hundred shought to 
be the same as one shot which proved to be a Dotterel was recorded 
by A. R. Nichols in Donegal Bay on 29th November 1905 (Irish Naz., 
xv: 45). The last record is more recent: separate trips of about 20 
and 30 birds were seen on 26th March 1948 by J. R. Smythies a few 
hundred yards apart on a mountain near Tralee, Co. Kerry (Brit. 
Birds, 42: 25). Incidentally, the same observer saw a party of about 
25 on the same mountains 12 days earlier, and in mid-April 1940 another 
good-sized flock of 20-30 was observed by K. Kennedy near Tulla- 
more, Co. Offaly (Handbook, Supp. Add. and Corr., p. 21). 

C. D. T. Minton 


Wood Sandpiper breeding in Sutherland.—In British Birds for 
December 1959 (52: 432), in connection with the nesting of Green 
Sandpipers (Tringa ochropus) in Inverness-shire, a brief reference was 
made to the breeding of a pair of Wood Sandpipers (T. g/areola) in 
Sutherland. Unfortunately, some confusion was caused in the latter 
case by the use of the wrong scientific name and an error in the date. 
We are grateful to Miss Margaret R. Sanderson and others for drawing 
our attention to these mistakes. The young Wood Sandpipers were, 
in fact, seen from 23rd Ja/y to 5th August. Full details have appeared 
in Scottish Birds (1: 150-151). 


Length of time between “starring” and hatching of Redshank 
eggs.— At the end of May 1958 I was keeping a regular watch on the 
nest of a Redshank (Tringa totanus) at Minsmere, Suffolk, because I 
wanted to photograph the chicks when they hatched. At 18.00 hours 
(G.M.T.) on 28th Mav three of the four eggs were “starred” and so 
I was surprised when three days later, at noon on the 31st, all the eggs 
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were still unhatched. One had a minute piece of shell broken away, 
but the other three were as yet only starred, though the chicks could 
be heard tapping in all of them. Twenty-four hours later the four 
young were out and dry. Thus it appears that for at least three full 
days after first cracking the shells the chicks were unable to break out. 

C. K. MYtne 


[In Intimate Sketches from Bird Life (1940) C. W. Newberry and I 
gave some examples of the hatching time of wader eggs from their 
first starring and we called this period the “‘chipping time” (p. 78). 
In that book we mentioned cases of a Common Sandpiper (Tringa 
hypoleucos) which took 72 hours and a Stone Curlew (Burhinus oedicnemus) 
which took a minimum of 61 hours. I also have a note of a Red- 
shank’s nest at which the chipping time was at least 7o hours, and 
instances of a Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula) taking 64 hours and 
a Lapwing (lanellus vanellus) 62 hours. However, my record concerns 
another Stone Curlew’s nest at which the chipping time was 92 hours: 
this was during a period of exceptionally dry weather and one of the 
two young survived only two hours after hatching. 1 should perhaps 
add that no photography was being done at this nest and that we 
visited it only once each day until just before the young emerged. 


—E.H.] 


Techniques of Herring Gulls and Jackdaws preying on Puffins.— 
While making a film of sea-birds in Pembrokeshire in the summer of 
1959, 1 spent many hours on the island of Skomer watching the 
Puffins (Fratercula arctica). 1 became especially interested in their 
behaviour in relation to that of their two chief enemies at the time of 
feeding their young (mid-June to August), namely the Herring Gulls 
(Larus argentatus) and the Jackdaws (Corvus monedula). Both these 
species would wait on the cliff-tops above the colonies, individual 
birds seeming to occupy regular “beats”. From such vantage points 
they would pounce on any returning Puffin in order to rob it of its 
beakful of fish as it ran to its burrow mouth. As a result, the Puffins 
became extremely wary and nervous, often flying round in a wide 
circle a dozen times before choosing the moment to land and then 
disappearing down the burrow with remarkable agility. 

The Herring Gulls (on both Skomer and the neighbouring island 
of Skokholm) used several different techniques to catch the Puffins 
during the vital seconds between their landing and their disappearance 
down the burrow. Some attempts to chase birds in flight were ob- 
served, but these were very seldom successful, the Puffin nearly always 
escaping with a rapid dive towards the sea. Ona few occasions, how- 
ever, a Herring Gull was seen to continue the pursuit down to the 
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water, whereupon the Puffin would drop its food and this would then 
be immediately picked from the surface by its tormentor. Once a 
Puffin let go its fish at its burrow mouth when first attacked and yet 
was still pursued by the marauder for several hundred yards out to sea; 
but the gull may have been unaware that the food had been dropped. 
Certainly on no occasion was a Herring Gull seen to attack an adult 
Puffin itself, and the only one observed to kill a fully fledged young 
Puffin took half an hour to do so and was then quite unable to eat it 
on the water. Great Black-backed Gulls (L. marinus), by contrast, 
could disembowel Puffins in a matter of seconds after killing them. 

Some Herring Gulls remained on the wing and quartered the colony 
while watching for the arrival of Puffins carrying food. Such birds 
were not nearly so successful, however, as those which stood near the 
burrows (or even some distance away) and pounced only as Puffins 
cameintoland. Presumably this was because the ones which remained 
on the ground were not so conspicuous and one in particular brought 
this to a fine art. 

This gull had its beat just in front of my photographic hide on a 
cliff-top in the middle of a large Puffin colony. It paid very little 
attention to humans, virtually ignoring me as I entered the hide and 
perching on top even when I was inside. At first it just waited, as 
the others did, watching the endless procession of Puffins flying past. 
Whenever one which was carrying food approached, its eyes would 
intently follow that bird’s flight, so much so that one could tell what 
was happening by watching the gull. The grass where it waited was 
mostly longish and I noted that it began deliberately to crouch in the 
cover this afforded whenever a food-carrying Puffin started to fly in. 
After a few days it evolved a clear-cut and regular technique of “hiding” 
in the grass, with only its head showing, until the Puffin had actually 
landed. Once the habit had been formed, this gull would flex its 
legs and squat down on the approach of a Puffin even when it was 
standing in the open, though this then had little effect in rendering it 
inconspicuous. 

Study of the several film sequences obtained of this Herring Gull 
confirm the field observations. If the Puffin landed near-by, the gull 
would attack at once; if further away, it would often wait in a very 
tense attitude for a considerable time before the wary (and usually 
clearly terrified) Puffin would dare to approach and make a dash for 
its burrow. It was most interesting to watch the battle of wits which 
thus followed when a Puffin landed just too far away to stimulate an 
immediate attack from the gull, and it provided the strongest impres- 
sion of birds “thinking” I have ever witnessed. Both gull and Puffin, 
perhaps only ten yards apart, would stand watching each other intently, 
each providing a stimulus to the other but in neither case strongly 
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enough to produce a reaction. The mental struggle for the Puttin 
between fleeing and feeding its chick was usually resolved in favour of 
approaching the burrow, provided that the gull remained still. For 
the gull it appeared to be a more subtle conflict between attacking at 
too great a distance and waiting for its victim to move, either reaction 
(when considered in human terms) seeming to involve an element of 
calculated risk. During this waiting period, indeed from the moment 
the Puffin landed, the gull almost invariably stood up: this was as 
clear a reaction as its crouching when the other first approached. 
The “hiding” technique was most successful against Puffins which 
landed near-by, but it is hard to say whether it was more successful 
than the normal method of waiting out in the open. Certainly, 
however, it earned this particular Herring Gull many a meal of sand- 
eels designed for nestlings underground (though on at least one 
occasion it achieved only a beakful of feathers). 

As mentioned at the beginning, the Jackdaws also attacked the 
food-carrying Puffins. Like the Herring Gulls, they would wait 
along the cliff edge and pursue them both in flight and as they ran to 
their burrows, though (again like the gulls) they would sit amongst a 
crowd of empty-billed Puffins at the cliff-top without molesting them. 
The Jackdaws were frequently seen to eat the fish dropped, probably 
mostly whitebait and sand-eels, though fish are not mentioned in 
The Handbook as a food of this species. Later in the season they were 
also observed carrying fish in their crops to their nests or feeding them 
direct to fully-fledged young on the spot. Fish, in fact, play a large 
part in the diet of the Jackdaw on Skomer, probably a result of the 
huge increase in the population of this species there in recent years: 
in 1946 about twenty pairs were estimated, but now it would clearly 
be no exaggeration to say that hundreds of pairs breed all round the 
island. In this connection, I also recorded Jackdaws eating Herring 
Gulls’ eggs and the refuse round the nest of a pair of Great Black- 
backed Gulls, and there was a continual procession of them flying to 
and from the mainland for food. C. K. MY.tne 


Golden Oriole breeding in Lancashire.—In the summer of 1959 | 
heard a story that a farmer’s son in a remote village in the northern 
part of Lancashire (Furness) had an egg of a Golden Oriole 
(Oriolus oriolus) which he had taken locally the previous year. With 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Bottomley, I therefore called at the farm. The boy, 
who was aged 15 or 16, was away at school, but his mother showed 
us the egg which was clearly that of a Golden Oriole: it was longish 
and rather glossy-white with purplish-black spots round the larger 
end, and it looked “‘fresh”’. 

I got in touch with the boy and sent him a questionnaire about the 
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nest. This he returned with capable and convincing answers, from 
which the following facts are summarised. The nest, which was 
found in May 1958, was about 44 feet above the ground in a larch 
which had fallen down and sprouted irregular vertical outgrowths; 
it was actually sited near the end of a small branch “‘in the position 
one would expect a Goldcrest (Regulus regulus)”. \t was made of dead 
grass with small bark chips around the outside and was lined with 
finer grasses and wool; from outside it “appeared quite flat, but in 
fact had a deep bow! about the size of a thrush’s”. There were three 
eggs when the boy discovered the nest and later five, one of which 
he took; the other four hatched and, so far as he knew, the voung 
fledged safely. He saw the female on the nest and the male near-by; 
the female was very shy and soon flew off, but he noted that she was 
much paler than the male and had some olive around the neck. The 
male was a “brilliant, almost golden, yellow except for the black wing 
tips”’. 

Unfortunately nobody else saw the birds or the nest, but the bovy’s 
scoutmaster informed me that he was entirely reliable and I see no 
reason to doubt this record, even though Lancashire is much further 
north than any of the counties listed under this species in The Handbook. 

J. A. G. BARNES 


[Mr. Barnes has given us the name of the boy and the exact locality, 
but this information is not being published.—Epbs.] 


Blackbird incubating and Song Thrush rearing combined brood. 
On 19th April 1958, at Fenwick Dene, Northumberland, | flushed a 
female Blackbird (Turdus merula) from a typical nest in ¢ gorse-patch. 
To my surprise, one of the three eggs it contained was clearly that of a 
Song Thrush (7. philomelos). On 26th April I revisited the site and 
the female Blackbird left the nest as | approached. There were now 
six eggs, four of the Blackbird’s and two of the Song Thrush’s. The 
next day the contents of the nest were the same, but | noted what | 
had perhaps missed before, that there was another Song Thrush egg 
about two feet away in a fork of the gorse. Possibly the female Song 
Thrush had been prevented by the incubating Blackbird from deposit 
ing it in the nest. 

My next visit was on 3rd May. ‘The female Blackbird was again on 
the nest and I found that two of the young Blackbirds had hatched. 
During the following week the site was visited on several occasions 
by W. Hume and W. Ord, and to my surprise they reported that it was 
a Song Thrush that was in attendance on the nestlings, all of which 
had hatched by sth May. On the 1oth | went myself and saw the 
Song Thrush brooding the young. On the following day this bird 
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was again on the nest and I flushed her in order to photograph and 
ring the six fledglings; these were by then 6-8 days old. During the 
next four days my two companions watched regularly and still ob- 
served only the Song Thrush brooding and feeding the chicks. My 
own next visit was on the 17th: the nest had tilted to rather a precarious 
angle and two of the four young Blackbirds were actually standing on 
the edge. By the following day all six nestlings had left. 

Thus, although this nest was inspected at least fifteen times, the 
Song Thrush was never seen on the eggs and the female Blackbird 
apparently disappeared when the young hatched. No male Blackbird 
was ever observed in the vicinity and there was no sign of a second Song 
Thrush. A. BLACKET1 


[Presumably the Song Thrush’s nest had been destroyed, and 
perhaps the male bird as well since Mr. Blackett tells us that there was 
evidence of a Sparrowhawk (Accipiter nisus) hunting in that area 
Mr. Derek Goodwin has known a female domestic pigeon (Columba 
sp.) play the cuckoo when her nest-box was removed just before she 
was due to lay; this in spite of violent attacks by the owning pair 
while she deposited her eggs.—Eps.] 


Crossbills failing to open cones.—_\Vhen we were in a pine-wood 
north of Caldbeck, Cumberland, on 12th July 1958, our attention 
was drawn by a succession of falling cones. The trees, mainly Scots 
pine (Pinus sylvestris), were tall with dense crowns and from a group of 
these, at regular and frequent intervals, cones came tumbling down. 
The average interval was perhaps about 20 seconds and they continued 
to fall at this rate for about half an hour. As was suspected, they were 
being dropped by Crossbills (Loxia curvirostra). Four birds, all in 
immature plumage, were seen detaching cones in the usual manner, 
and extracting and eating the papery seeds. Each bird rarely spent 
long on any one cone and, after taking out a few seeds, would drop it 
and go on to another. In this way these few birds produced a steady 
patter of falling cones. All four were quite silent and only when the 
suddenly flew away did they call. 

A number of the cones seen to fall were collected and examined. 
All had been cleanly detached from the twig, but in no case did they 
show the splitting and opening of the scales so typical of Crossbill 
activity. Most of the scales were closed and apparently the birds 
were taking only the seeds which were readily accessible. Several 
cones were dropped from which not a single seed could have been 
taken. Some which we kept opened out as they dried and shed their 
seeds. The impression gained watching the sustained and purposeful 
activity was that the birds were in fact feeding seriously, and it seems 
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probable that, being young and recent immigrants with bills likely to 
be incompletely developed, they were unable to deal with the tough 
scales. Whatever the reason, it shows that the absence of typically 
“Crossbilled” cones on the floor of a wood in late summer does not 
necessarily mean that no Crossbills have been feeding there. 

Detailed descriptions of the usual methods of feeding and of detach- 
ing cones have been given by—for example—B. D. Moreton (Brit. 
Birds, 30: 27-28), W. H. Dobie (Brit. Birds, 30: 43-44) and Bruce 
Campbell (Forestry Commission Leaflet No. 36). 

Dororny and RALPH STOKOE 


| We showed this account to Mr. E. Torp Pederson who has for some 
time been making a special study of the Crossbill in Denmark. He 
tells us that he has also observed Crossbills dropping quantities of 
cones unopened or with only a very few seeds taken out. In the pine 
plantations of Jutland the Scots pine is very rare, but the mountain or 
mugo pine (P. montanus) is common: this also has tough cone scales. 
Young Crossbills often have great difficulty in opening these cones 
and are quite unable to do so before they are about 14-2 months old. 

Eps.] 


Reviews 


The Field Guide to Bird Songs of Eastern and Central North 
America, arranged to accompany, page by page, Roger Tory 
Peterson’s A Field Guide to the Birds. Recorded by the Lab- 
oratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, under the direction of 
Dr. Peter Paul Kellogg and Dr. Arthur Allen in collaboration with 
Roger Tory Peterson. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1959. $10. 


The art of properly using, and still more of adequately reviewing, 
comprehensive sound guides is pretty exacting, particularly when the 
birds are those of another continent. This one, manufactured and 
packaged by Raleigh Records Incorporated of New York, carries 
sounds of over 300 species on two double-sided long-playing records 
which turn at a speed of 33 r.p.m. These are divided into 29 bands 
and each species is announced by voice together with the page-reference 
in Roger Tory Peterson’s excellent A Field Guide to the Birds (26th 
Impression, April 1959, 3 dollars 95 cents). Comparison will in- 
evitably be made with its British predecessor, Witherby’s Sound Guide 
to British Birds (reviewed in Brit. Birds, 52: 62-65), which differs in 
covering 195 species on 13 double-sided records playing at 78 r.p.m. 
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The American work cannot therefore in most cases provide the variety 
and fullness of material found in the British compilation, and it is less 
convenient for picking out particular birds than the latter which carries 
each one ona separate band. On the other hand, the American records, 
which come in an ordinary L.P. Record cardboard album, take up 
less space and are naturally less expensive. In some ways, too, the 
link with a first-rate identiacation book is an advantage, although it 
results in far fewer data about songs being given. 

Technically both works are of such high standard that any general 
comparison is unprofitable. .A Fie/d Guide to Bird Songs, however, at 
the cost of more drastic selection and clipping of material, has on the 
whole eliminated more of those background noises which are some- 
times charming but often confusing to the listener. Probably more 
American than European species run to very high frequencies and it is 
therefore of even greater importance that these Cornell recordings 
should be played on a first-rate instrument and usually at about the 
maximum treble setting. 

It is interesting to find how many of the birds given are either 
common to both sides of the North Atlantic, or of interest to British 
ornithologists as occasional stragglers, or represented here by closely 
allied species. Examples of the first group are the Common Loon 
(Great Northern Diver), Red-throated Loon, Red-necked Grebe, 
Eared (Black-necked) Grebe, Leach’s Petrel, Gannet, (Black-crowned) 
Night Heron, Whistling (Bewick’s) Swan, Canada and White-fronted 
Geese, Mallard, Gadwall, Pintail, Goldeneye, Oldsquaw (Long-tailed 
Duck), Rough-legged Hawk (Rough-legged Buzzard), Marsh Hawk 
(Hen Harrier), Osprey, Pigeon Hawk (Merlin), Willow Ptarmigan 
(Red/Willow Grouse), (Ring-necked) Pheasant, Florida Gallinule 
(Moorhen), Black-bellied (Grey) Plover, (Wilson’s) Snipe, Hudsonian 
Curlew (Whimbrel), Red-backed Sandpiper (Dunlin), Northern (Red- 
necked) Phalarope, Parasitic Jaeger (Arctic Skua), Great Black-backed 
and Herring Gulls, Gull-billed, Common, Arctic, Least (Little), 
Caspian and Black Terns, Razor-billed Auk (Razorbill), Common 
Murre (Guillemot), Black Guillemot, (Atlantic) Puffin, Barn Owl, 
Long-eared and Short-eared Owls, Horned (Shore) Lark, Bank 
Swallow (Sand Martin), (Barn) Swallow, Magpie, Raven, Black- 
capped Chickadee (Willow Tit), (Winter) Wren, Starling, House 
Sparrow, Pine Grosbeak, Redpoll, and Lapland Longspur (Bunting). 
Examples of transatlantic stragglers include not only the American 
Bittern, Kuildeer, Upland Plover, Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Dowitcher, Black-billed and Yellow-billed Cuckoos and Nighthawk, 
but also more recent additions like Wilson’s Phalarope, American 
Robin, Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, and such smaller 
birds as Myrtle Warbler, Yellowthroat and Song Sparrow. 
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Any idea, therefore, that such a work as this is without direct interest 
to ornithologists concerned exclusively with British species would be 
very wide of the mark. Moreover, except from the most insular 
standpoint, such excellent recordings as those of the nearly or possibly 
totally extinct Ivory-billed Woodpecker, and the fine series of herons, 
ducks, “hawks’’, grouse, rails, gulls, woodpeckers, flycatchers, wrens, 
thrushes and, above all, American warblers and sparrows, will come 
as a revelation to the Old World ornithologist. An additional point 
of interest is that this excellent collection has been recorded by the 
Laboratory at Cornell where the next International Ornithological 
Congress is to be held. 

These records are thus very well worth having for anyone seriously 
interested in bird sounds and, despite the somewhat pronounced 
emphasis on songs rather than calls, may even be helpful for critical 
identifications in Britain. E.M.N. 


My Year with the Woodpeckers. By Heinz Sielmann. Barrie and 
Rockliff, London, 1959. 139 pages; 4 colour and 28 black-and- 
white photographs. 21s. 


The first British showing of Heinz Sielmann’s now famous woodpecker 
film, on Peter Scott’s Look series on B.B.C. television, caused such a 
sensation that several repeat performances had to be given. The 
success was richly deserved, not only for Sielmann’s superlative camera 
work but for his extraordinary skill in showing us, for the first time, 
what happens inside a woodpecker’s dark nesting chamber. The film, 
which has also been widely shown on the Continent, created an in 
sistent demand for a written account of the mass of original observa- 
tions arising from the project, which was mainly concerned with the 
behaviour of Great Spotted, Green and Black Woodpeckers. Such 
an account, in book form, was published in Berlin in 1958, under the 
title Das Jahr mit den Spechten. Now a handsomely illustrated English 
version is available, translated by Sidney Lightman and with an intro- 
duction by James Fisher. My Year with the Woodpeckers amply fulfils 
our best expectations. 

Sielmann uses his camera inquisitively, not for portraiture, but for 
seeking and recording in minute detail the day to day behaviour of his 
subjects. He has been called one of the world’s best-equipped photo- 
graphers. It is true that if he needs to lay a mile of cable, or to obtain 
a mobile generator for his foodlights, he is able to draw on the ample 
resources of the Institut fiir Film und Bild in Munich; but this in no way 
detracts from the immense personal contribution he himself makes. 
His observations are recorded and analysed with clarity and with an 


agreeable lack of emphasis on the obvious difficulties attendant on 
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pioneering a new technique. One example of the latter will suffice. 
In order to study the nest of a Black Woodpecker, Sielmann chiselled 
a two-foot hole through seven inches of live timber, at a height of 
22 feet above ground; this was accomplished in five days, without 
disturbing the parent birds! Thereafter, working in a darkened hide 
attached to the tree, he was able to photograph everything which 
occurred in the flood-lit nest chamber, with his face at times only 
four inches from the sitting birds. 

A number of apparently new discoveries were made, not the least 
intriguing being that young Black Woodpeckers will drum inside the 
nest chamber with the hard tips of their tongues. The newly-hatched 
nestlings of all three species were found to sit in pyramid formation, 
with their long necks closely intertwined, in order to keep warm; 
they would not raise their heads for food unless the parents first 
touched the abnormally enlarged flanges at the bases of their lower 
mandibles. Entirely new information has also been obtained on the 
development of feeding behaviour, on the various functions of 
drumming, on courtship flight and on nest sanitation. Broods of 
young of all three species were reared in aviaries, in order to supplement 
observations made at the nests. Here the skilful use of slow-motion, 
close-up cinematography enabled Sielmann to analyse in detail such 
things as. the interspecific differences in the use of the tongue when 
feeding. Infra-red photography, which was tried during one attempt 
at filming Green Woodpeckers in the nest, had to be abandoned 
because the heat of the lamps melted the colour-screens and because 
the film proved insufficiently sensitive to short-range detail. 

This is a fascinating book, which deserves wide circulation. The 
many unique illustrations alone are worth its price; most of these 
are by the author, but two fine portraits in colour are by Eric Hosking. 
One’s only regret is that in a work of this importance neither a subject 
index nor a bibliography are included in the English edition. G.M. 


Letters 


Bewick’s Swans at Skokholm in February 1956 


Sirs,—-May I make one small correction to Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet’s 
interesting paper on the influxes of Bewick’s Swans (Cygnus columbianus 
bewickii) in the British Isles (Brit. Birds, 52: 393-416)? Inhis Table Il 
he includes a single Welsh record, of 47 birds at Skokholm on 19th 
February 1956. These are stated in a footnote to have been “originally 
reported as Whooper Swans (C. cygnus)” and that, in fact, is what they 
were. 
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Referring to my field note-book for that period, I see that the swans 
in question passed very low over the island in a westerly direction, 
and that they flew by me at a distance of barely fifty yards, in bright 
sunshine. I noted “large size, long slender neck, yellow on bill 
extending forward to point” and added that they were calling con- 
tinuously. Admittedly the bill-pattern could have been seen on only 
a few individuals in the short time the flock was level with me, but | 
had the impression that all the birds were of the same size and shape. 

Perer Davis 


European records of Ross’s Gull 


Sirs,—May I point out an error in British Birds for December 1959 
(52: 423 and plate 66) concerning the number of Ross’s Gulls 
(Rhodostethia rosea) recorded in Europe. The fourth and most recent 
occurrence in the Faeroe Islands has been overlooked. This was an 
adult male in perfect plumage, shot on the island of Nolsoy on 24th 
December 1942 and now in Niels a Botni’s collection (Ibis, 1945: 32). 
The recent Dutch example is therefore the thirteenth for Europe, not 
the twelfth as stated. KENNETH WILLIAMSON 


Proposed history of the birds of the Gower Peninsula 


Sirs, —On behalf of the Gower Ornithological Society I am collecting 
material for a short history of the birds of the area. I should 
be most grateful for any records, new or old, from the Gower 
Peninsula itself and also from the adjacent areas of Glamorgan and 
Carmarthenshire. These should be addressed to me at the University 
College, Swansea, Glamorgan. HAROLD DICKINSON 


Rare Birds Committee: 1959 records 


The 1958 report of the Rare Birds Committee is now being prepared 
and the 1959 one will follow as quickly as possible after it. Details 
of over 200 records for 1959 of the species on the list published last 
August (Brit. Birds, 52: 242-243) have already been submitted to the 
Committee, but it is estimated, as we go to press, that particulars of 
at least another 150 have yet to be received. We should be very 
grateful if local editors, observatory wardens and private contributors 
would send full details of all outstanding records to the Committee’s 
Hon. Secretary (G. A. Pyman, 99 Galleywood Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex) as soon as possible. Sabine’s Gull has now been added to the 
list and 1959 records of this species are therefore also requested. 
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Space has restricted this summary to a briet account of the rarer vagrants N\ 
ber and December. We hope to deal with other aspects of this period in a f 
ssuc Vhe ost remarkable record was the discovery of a ale Dusk Thrus 
l urd NOM at Hartlepool (Co. Durham) on 12th Decembx This bird set 
down and was still there on 23rd January; on toth January it was caught ina st 
net and ringed lhe same county produced another castern Palacarctic thrush, a 
W hite’s Thrush ( Twrdus danma), at South Shields on 7th November Among other 


interesting Passerines were two separate Short-toed Larks (Ca/andre//a cinerea) at Fair 
Isle on 21st and 23rd November; one was trapped and both were judged to be of 
the Eastern form /ongipennis A Rose-coloured Starling (S/arnus roseus) was seen 

Sussex, not far from Eridge (Kent), on 19th and 20th December Unusually latc 
Golden Orioles (Orio/us orio/us) were reported from Sawbridgeworth (Hertfordshir« 





and Folkestone (Kent) on 1st and 2nd November respectively; out-of-season in 
dividuals of this species are, however, always open to the suspicion of being escapes, 
tor the Indian race (O. o, Aundoo) is to some extcnt kept in captivity, The remark 
able crop of vagrant Bearded Tits (Panurus biarmicus) was mentioned last mont 
pp. 42-43), but two of the most interesting reports were not detailed thesc 
concerned three at Baginton Marsh near Coventry (Warwickshire) on znd November 


and Singic ones at Fra npton on-Severn (Gloucestershire on 1st November and 


13th December It should be added that in January the total of counties outsid« 
East Anglia with recent records of Bearded Tits rose still higher to twelve as a result 
of observations in Shropshire (six birds) and Hampshire (three A Yellow-browed 
Warbler (P/ copus mornatus) was seen at the lighthouse at the Butt of Lew 
Outer Hebrides) from oth to 12th November 
Among non-Passcrines we should particularly e Egret (heer 
arzetia) on the Hayle estuary (Cornwall) fro: itil at least ‘ 





December and another on the Yealm estuary (Devon) from 24th November to at 





east the 26th; although records of Little E-grets have been more frequent in rec« 
d years, the majority Nave rctcrred to the summer and car autumn Another unusua 
‘ winter heron was a Little Bittern (lxebrychus minutus) at West Hythe (Kent st 
December The Crane (.Mega/ornis gr which appeared at Teesmouth (Co. Durha 
; on 4th August (Brit. Birds, 52: 320) remained until 1st November and then tw 
: were seen in the same county between Sedgeticld and Coxhoe from 28th November 
to 1st December Another Crane was noted by the Beaulicu River (Hampshir« 
trom sth to 28th November and was then found dead on the 2oth A Litth 
Bustard (Ofis tefrax) was shot near Leiston (Suffolk) on 3rd December “‘in stak 


for a pheasant”. A Ferruginous Duck lythya n 7) was ‘ it Slapro 
Devon) on 14th November and another was shot at a gravel-pit at Baston Co 
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Leaflet B59/BT 
on request 


Types C.F.18 and C.F.24 (830.5 mm.) are highly favoured 
by bird-watchers, C.F.24 having an extra wide field of view which 
is particularly valuable for observing birds in flight. With those 
who prefer a higher magnification, type C.F.43 (10 x 42 mm.) is a 
firm favourite. 


Sinoculaa 
BARR ¢ STROUD Ltd 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW, W.3 
London Office: Kinnaird House, | Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
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9/- for 3 lines (minimum); 3|- for each extra 
line or part thereof. For the use of a Box 
Number there is an extra charge of 1'-. 





BINOCULARS AND TELESCOPES. 
New and used. Descriptive lists and 
expert advice on request. Exchanges, 
overhauls. J. R. Hebditch,  F.8.0.a., 
F.S.M.C., 44 Hallgate, Doncaster. 





BINOCULARS AND TELESCOPES, 
repaired, cleaned and adjusted: send your 
instrument for estimate by return. Hatton 
Optical Co. Ltd., Lansdowne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 





OPERATION OSPREY 1960. 
The R.S.P.B. require two paid Wardens, 
one to take charge and one junior, for 
duties in Speyside from Ist April to 31st 
August. Details of salary and full parti- 
culars from George Waterston, 21 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh 7. 





BIRD PHOTOGRAPHERS! Oppor- 
tunity to get rare ideal combination recom- 
mended by the experts. Genuine Sanderson 
}-plate Field Camera, fitted Dallmeyer 
Serrac 4.5 lens, new Ellis & Newton “Luc”- 
type shutter, tilting base, 6 double slides, 
lens hood, leather case. Expertly main- 
tained. The lot £25. Inspection London, 
or sent on approval. Box M56. 





CARAVANNERS! Why not base 
yourself and family at the Kelling Heath 
Caravan Site, Weybourne, Norfolk? 200 
acres of unspoilt heath and woodlands. 
Small number of caravans to let. Write for 
brochure, stating requirements. 





FAIR ISLE BIRD OBSERVATORY, 
Shetland. Open March-November 1960. 
Full board, 15/- to 20/- per day. Tuition 
given by the Warden in laboratory tech- 
nique and proper methods of ringing. 
Students wishing to gain experience of 
identifying rare birds and wishing to qualify 
as accredited ringers can obtain valuable 
assistance. Prospectus from Warden. 


“Friends of Fair Isle“ (annual subscription 
one guinea) obtain free copies of Bulletins 
and the Annual Report. 


TRANSLATIONS. Language Gradu- 
ate, keenly intercsted in birds, undertakes 
translation of ornithological papers from 
French, German, Spanish, Italian or Dutch 
Box F21. 





TORY ISLAND BIRD OBSERV- 
ATORY. Enthusiasts interested in 
manning Tory Island this spring (March- 
May) are invited to contact Garth Pettitt, 
76 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 (MUS- 
cum 0636). 1958/59 Report available at 2/-. 





9x40 Wrayvu Binocular £18/18/0, 
exchanges, repairs, lists. Bass & Bligh, 
18 Market Arcade, Leeds |}. 





BINOCULARS AND TELESCOPES. 
new and reconditioned, at reasonable 
prices. Approval allowed, also part 
exchanges. Lists from Hatton Optical 
Co. Ltd., Lansdowne, Bournemouth, 
Hants. (Established 1930). 








ZOOLOGICAL RECORD 


SECTION AVES 1958 


The Aves section of the Zoological 
Record, the only comprehensive 
bibliography published annually 
of ornithological literature, is an 
indispensable work of reference 
for those desiring knowledge of 
recent research and developments 
in the study of birds in all parts of 
the world. 


Compiled by Lt.-Col. W. P. C. 
Tenison, D.S.O., the current 
issue documents references to 
nearly 2,500 articles and books 
appearing mainly in 1958. 

Obtainable from the _ pub- 
lishers, Zoological Society of 
London, Regent's Park, London, 
N.W.1, England. Price 10/5d. 
post free. 
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Notice to Contributors 

British Birds publishes material dealing with original observations on the birds of 
Britain and western Europe, or, where appropriate, on birds of this area as observed 
in other parts of their range. Except for records of rarities, papers and notes are 
normally accepted only on condition that the material is not te offered to any 
other journal. Photographs (glossy prints showing good contrast) and sketches are 
welcomed. Proofs of all contributions accepted are sent to authors before publica- 
tion. After publication 20 separates of papers are sent free to authors; additional 
—-> which a charge is made, can be provided if ordered when the proofs are 
returned. 

Contributors are asked to observe the following points, attention to which saves 
the waste of much editorial time on trivial alterations: 
1. Papers should be typewritten with double spacing, and on one side of the sheet 
only. Shorter contributions, if not typed, must be clearly written and with similar 
spacing. Failure to help in this way may result in delays to publication. 
2. Notes should be worded as concisely as possible, and drawn up in the form in 
which they will be printed, with signature in block capitals and the writer’s address 
clearly written on the same sheet. If more than one note is submitted, each should 
be on a separate sheet, with signature and address repeated. In the case of rarity 
records, any supporting description which is too detailed for publication should be 
attached separately. 
3. Certain conventions of style and layout are essential to preserve the uniformity 
of any publication. Authors of papers in particular, especially of those containing 
systematic lists, reference lists, tables, etc., should consult the ones in this issue as a 

ide to general presentation, English names of species should have capital 
initials for each word, except after a hyphen (e.g. Willow Warbler. Black-tailed 
Godwit), but group terms should not (e.g. warblers, godwits). English names are 
those used in The Fundbook of British Birds, with the exception of the changes listed in 
British Birds in January 1953 (46: 2-3). The scientific name of each species should 
be given (in brackets and underlined) immediately after the first mention of the 
English name. Sub-specific names should not be used except where they are 
relevant to the discussion. It is sometimes more convenient to list scientific 
names in an appendix. Dates should take the form “1st Jan 1955” and no 
other, except in tables where tliey may be abbreviated to “1st age *, “Jan. 1st”, or 
even “Jan. 1”, whichever most suits the layout of the table concerned. It is 
particularly requested that authors should pay attention to reference lists, which 
otherwise cause much unnecessary work. These should take the following form: 
Tucker, B. W. (1949): “Species and subspecies: a review for general ornitholo- 

gists”. Brit. Birds, 42 : 129-134. 
Wrruersy, H. F. (1894): Forest Birds: Their Haunts and Habits, London. p. 34. 
Various other conventions concerning references, including their use in the text, 
should be noted by consulting examples in this issuc. 
4. Tables should be numbered with Roman numerals, and the title typed above in 
the style used in this issue. The title and any headings within the table should 
not be underlined, because this sometimes makes it difficult for the editor to indicate 
peat. te ess pus It is most important that the layout of each table should be 
ca lanned with an eye to its final appearance; above all, it should be borne 
in min t tables must either fit into the width of a or be designed to fit a 
whole page lengthways. All tables should be self-ex tory. 
5. Figures should be numbered with Arabic nu , and the captions typed on a 
separate sheet. All line-drawings should be in Indian ink on quality drawing 
paper (not of an absorbent nature) or, where necessary, on graph paper, but this 
must be light blue or very pale grey. It is best if maps, graphs, etc., are drawn twice 
the size of the final reproduction (ideally, therefore, for the normal 4” width the 
original should be 8” wide); sketches of birds, however, should be only slightly 
larger than the size at which it is intended they should appear. It is always most 
important to consider how each drawing will fit into the . The neat insertion 
of lettering, numbers, arrows, etc., is perhaps the most It part of Indian ink 
drawing and, unless he has had considerable experience of this kind of work, an 
author should seek the aid of a skilled draughtsman. 
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WRAY 


£36 


13x 60 
| ROSS 
FIVE YEARS’ 


FIVE YEARS’ £32.16.8 


f Two of Britain's oldest established and leading optical 
manufacturers have proven once again that British instruments 
are second to none. Both binoculars are particularly suitable 
for bird-watchers who desire high-power coupled with extra 
clarity and brightness. Both models are centre focusing and 
fully coated. Supplied in solid hide case, they are well worth 
£60 each, and at today’s prices represent phenomenal value. 


CHARLES FRANK 


67-75 SALTMARKET, GLASGOW, C.! 


TELEPHONE: BELL 2106/7 TELEGRAMS: BINOCAM GLASGOW 


We have specialised in fine quality Binoculars and optical equipment 
for over half a century and carry Europe’s greatest stocks of New, 
Used and ex-Government Binoculars and Telescopes. Every purchase 
is covered by our money back guarantee. Send for Catalogue. 
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